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In This Issue 


Schools are monuments to the belief that growth can be guided, that de- 
velopment can be directed, that human beings are teachable. Each new 
school is a reaffirmation of this belief, a community’s way of saying: “We 
are not leaving the unfolding of human potential to blind chance.” 

The school is naturally concerned with change. Purpose, plan, design, 
direction, goals, policy—these are words that carry a concern with change, 
words that have an important place in the vocabulary of schoolmen, words 
that have an important place in this issue. 

Don A. Orton, president of Lesley College, opens the issue with a ques- 
tion that many have pondered through the years: “Are educators captains 
or captives of change?” 

Rosert Hanvey, of the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, has 
the question in mind in his discussion of plans to redesign the social studies. 

STEPHEN DUNNING, of Duke University, urges changes in drab, too-soon- 
forgotten reading programs. To teachers who want their teaching to be 
remembered he offers a design for outside reading that promises to enrich 
students’ understanding and influence their thinking long after school days 
are over. 

Rosert J. Havicuurst, well known for his concern for youth, has sug- 
gestions on changes the school might introduce to give direction and guid- 
ance to young people who choose early marriage as their road to maturity. 

Many a schoolman may welcome with relief an innovation suggested by 
Rosenrt N. Busu, of Stanford University, and his associates, Joun G. Car- 
FREY, RoBeRT V. OAKForD, and DwicHt W. ALLEN. In a bid to harness 
technological advances, these educators propose to turn over to machines 
the difficult task of making the high-school schedule. 

The effect of the school on intellectual growth is one kind of change 
of abiding concern to educators. In this connection, Rosert E. HI, Jr., 
reports a study on the influence of the school on young people’s academic 
growth. 

D. K. WHEELER compares traits that make for popularity among adoles- 
cents in the USA and in Western Australia and studies his findings for 
changes in traits that bring prestige as young people mature. 

O.ive Wykts tells of changes sought in secondary schools under the 
French Fourth Republic. 

And Jack CuLBertson, of the University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, examining the role of the administrator in policy-making, 
brings us back to the question President Orton asked in his opening lines: 
“Are educators captains or captives of change?” 
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Lesley College 


Issues Raised by Changes 
in Secondary Education 


“Lately in the wreck of a California ship, one of the passengers fas- 
tened a belt about him with 200 pounds of gold in it with which he 
was found afterwards at the bottom. Now, as he was sinking, had he 
the gold? Or had the gold him?” (1) 

Ruskin’s account of a misadventure off the coast of California a 
century ago suggests a major issue that confronts educators today: 
Are they exercising an appropriate amount of leadership in deter- 
mining the nature and the speed of change in secondary education? 
To what extent are they or others or even events in charge? Are edu- 
cators captains or captives of change? 

What forces are determining the character of our secondary- 
school programs today? To what extent are these programs being 
determined by the most recent crisis confronting us? By the views of 
small, but highly influential, groups of articulate citizens? By the 
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unexamined, often incongruous, wishes of various publics? By special 
interests of private foundations or government agencies? By an 
almost cyclical sequence of recurring emphases? By surveys, trends, 
or inertia? 

To what extent are current goals and procedures in secondary 
schools determined by curriculum technologists—specifically, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers? And to what extent are goals and 
procedures consistent with the soundest concepts available from the 
behavioral sciences? 

Were I to debate these issues, I would reluctantly have to hold 
that our curriculum technologists surrender too much of their re- 
sponsibility to non-technologists, that they follow guiding principles 
which too infrequently square with the soundest concepts and pro- 
cedures available from behavioral science, and that drift rather than 
design controls too much of the change taking place in the curricu- 


lum today. 
Should change in school programs be projected from a single base- 


line or from several baselines? If changes in school programs are to 
have balance, they will, as Tyler has indicated, proceed from mulkti- 
dimensional orientations: studies of the needs and interests of learn- 
ers, findings from research in learning, studies of society to deter- 
mine major current and impending challenges, contributions from 
specialists in subject-matter disciplines, and values that have been 
made explicit and that effectively control the nature of the curricu- 
lum (2). On this issue I would again take the less optimistic position 
and observe that our practice appears to lag well behind our in- 
sights. 

Obviously, the issue is not whether there will be change in the 
curriculum. There will be, inevitably. Neither is the issue whether 
changes in the curriculum should be regulated entirely by the edu- 
cator. They cannot be; neither should they be. We know only too 
well how sensitively the school responds—sometimes in a rational, 
but more often in an irrational, fashion—to such powerful forces in 


| 
| 
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our society as economics, the psychology of our people, their deeply 
held values and fears, pressures of a growing population, accelerat- 
ing developments in our industrial technology, and events entirely 
outside our national borders. 

In summary, the issues here are: Will curriculum technologists 
with appropriate aggressiveness assume a more active role in direct- 
ing curriculum change? Will they guide these changes by the best 
theory available from the related sciences? Will they design changes 
with full concern for a variety of appropriate considerations rather 
than from a single, constricting position? (3) 


Some years before occidentals had visited a certain coastal city in 
Java, the residents discovered a monkey washed up on their beach. 
The animal was almost dead, but his white color impressed the 
population. The religious leader of the community surmised that the 
white monkey had been a member of the court of the sea god; and 
further that he had been driven out of the court because of some act 
that had offended the god. Since the monkey had escaped death, it 
was not proper for the population to put an end to him. Yet, since 
he was to be punished, neither was it proper for them to free the 
monkey, thereby in effect countermanding the god’s punishment. 
The solution was to chain the animal to a rock, where he was to be 
fed and live out his days. 

When the first Dutch sailors arrived, they were told of this singu- 
lar event and were escorted to the beach to see the rock to which the 
monkey had been chained. By then he had long been dead. There 
on the rock the sailors found written in Latin, English, and Dutch 
the account, reported by this “white monkey” himself, of his ship- 
wreck as a Dutch sailor and what he naturally perceived to be his 
inhumane treatment at the hands of the Javanese. From his point of 
view, at least, catastrophic consequences followed from what turned 
out to be untested and highly invalid assumptions. 
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Changes are introduced or constancy is preserved in secondary- 
school programs because one alternative or another is assumed to 
represent the desideratum. We are here confronted with another 
issue, which, while not real in theory, still poses in practice one of 
our most difficult, unresolved issues: Shall we as educational inno- 
vators test toughly and relentlessly the assumptions that underlie 
contemplated changes in our schools? Academically we argue that 
we should. Operationally we often behave as if we should not, or 
at least need not. 

Our schools, it appears, are moving vigorously into a period of 
change. Innovations of all kinds are emerging. This is all to the good, 
provided, however, that the assumptions and rationale underlying 
these innovations can stand up to rigorous testing and conform to 
the best available theory and research. Once again, however, I 
regret that I must assume a pessimistic position. My impression is 
that too often our schools are borrowing innovations from one an- 
other without adequate scrutiny. 

A band-wagon climate rather than a research-oriented mood is 
capturing our educators and clientele. And once again we seem too 
much to be the perpetrators of a certain capriciousness in change 
rather than thoughtful designers of it. In falling in with trends we 
often give scanty attention to research on learning. We make too 
little use of intrinsic motivation and too much of extrinsic motiva- 


tion. Too often we generate a learning climate marked by anxiety 


rather than supportiveness. Failure is too common and success too 
rare. The learner is too much the audience and too little the principal 
actor on the learning stage. We are too little concerned with higher 
intellectual learnings, such as analysis, synthesis, and problem-solv- 
ing, and too much concerned with rote memory and recall. In short, 
too often our changes in educational practice do not conform to the 


best we know. 


The innovator needs to know more than what needs to be 
changed. He needs to know how to bring about change. Change 
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often results from efforts to relieve stress in some area of the school 
program. If changes are to be sound and effective, the nature of the 
stress will have to be examined systematically; causes of stress will 
have to be located; educators responsible for improving the program 
will have to weigh various alternatives that have emerged as pos- 
sible solutions (4). 

The analysis and diagnosis of situations that call for change are 
too often slighted or overlooked. Lewin has identified one of the 


More Faculty Members 
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Restraining forces 


Present level of 
faculty complement 


Driving forces 


a b 


Fewer Faculty Members 


Fic. 1.—Analysis of forces influencing superintendent's decision 


most helpful approaches available to the educator for the diagnostic 
phase of change (5). This approach recognizes that at any given 
moment any educational practice, as well as social phenomena in 
general, exists in a state of quasi-equilibrium. This condition of rela- 
tive stability or constancy is due to a state of balance between two 
opposing constellations of forces or influences. The first set of forces, 
Constellation A, is driving in the direction of modifying and chang- 
ing a practice. The second set of forces, Constellation B, resists or 
restrains the direction of change exerted by the first set (see Fig. 1). 

The strategy of change may be stated, then, as a deliberate at- 
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tempt on the part of the educator to create a new balance of forces 
in which the driving forces represent a,more powerful constellation 
than the restraining forces. The net result is movement of the prac- 
tice in the direction of the desired change. 

A word of caution. Contrary to common practice, sound tactics 
suggest that results are generally more effective if restraining forces 
are reduced in strength or eliminated than if driving forces are 
strengthened or increased in number. The introduction of driving 
forces tends to increase tension—fatigue, aggression, and emotional- 
ity, for example—as well as to increase the strength or the number of 
the resisting forces. 

The resulting imbalance between Constellation A and Constella- 
tion B unfreezes the state of quasi-equilibrium, permitting the orig- 
inal educational practice to move in the desired direction to a higher 
level of operation. The level of advance is defined by the point at 
which the driving forces and the restraining forces establish a new 
equilibrium. Hopefully the agent of change has taken appropriate 
precautions that will have the effect of “freezing” the new level at 
another point of quasi-equilibrium, lest the practice slip back to or 
below its original level. Research on change suggests that initial 
gains tend to become consolidated when individuals significantly 
affected by change are appropriately involved in the process of 
bringing change about; when they are provided opportunity and 
help in acquiring the new learnings required by the change; when 
attempts to change current practices are conducted in a climate 
marked by open two-way communication and psychological sup- 
portiveness; and when the norms of the group affected by the change 
are congruent with, and supportive of, the purposes of the desired 
change. 

Change may be seen, then, as consisting of cycles defined by three 
phases: unfreezing, moving, and freezing. Change follows from the 
deliberate manipulation of the driving and the restraining forces so 
that their net sum is in favor of the driving forces. The direction of 
the change, the identification of the driving and the restraining 
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forces that are relevant to the practice to be changed, and the strate- 
gy for carrying out the action—these are some of the important 
aspects of the work of the educator in the role of agent in bringing 
about desired improvements in school programs. 


Let’s conclude by illustrating the use of the analysis of forces in 
the solution of a hypothetical school problem. The principal of a 
high school has asked the superintendent for the addition of two 
faculty members. Even though the principal's estimate of enrolment 
is fifty students in excess of that for the current year, the superin- 
tendent denies the request. 

The principal is now confronted by a problem that has several 
possible solutions. (a) Should he enlarge certain class sections? 
(b) Should he alternate subjects year to year? (c) Should he at- 
tempt to influence the superintendent to reconsider his decision? 
(d) Should he drop one or two subjects from the curriculum? (e) 
Should he introduce team teaching? 

The principal proceeds to an analysis of the total situation. On 
the basis of additional facts and information, he makes calculated 
predictions of the consequences of various courses of action. Let us 
assume that on the basis of this first analysis, he determines that his 
goal still should be to persuade the superintendent that the faculty 
should be augmented next year by two positions. His procedure now 
is to determine the nature of the forces that bear on the superintend- 
ent’s decision. 

In oversimplified form the forces—which he has identified through 
a variety of means and which, he has learned, include subjective as 
well as objective forces—are represented in Fig. 1. 


The forces the principal identified include the following: 


Driving forces: 


a) The superintendent's responsiveness to appeals that affect the quality of the 
high-school program 

b) The aggressiveness of the high-school principal and his commitment to a 
good program 
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c) The possibility for more time at another conference with the superintendent 

d) Data available from the preliminary analysis which show the problems and 
impracticabilities affecting solutions a, b, d, and e 

e) The general respect of the superintendent for the principal's ability 


Restraining forces: 


a’) Two of the three junior high school principals are each asking for three 
additional faculty members for next year 

b’) Funds for the district are limited 

c’) The superintendent was hurried during the budget conference 

d’) A board member whose twin sons attend one of the two junior high schools 
has observed to the superintendent that the junior high school will probably 
need additional faculty next year 

e’) Size of the over-all budget for the high school 


Having completed his identification of the most important forces, 
the principal proceeds to examine them to develop his strategy for 
his next meeting with the superintendent. In the diagram the rela- 
tive strength of the forces is indicated by the length of the lines. 
Looking first at the driving forces, the principal decides that during 


his next conference with the superintendent he must keep his ag- 
gressiveness in check. The impact of b is augmented when the prin- 
cipal learns that since the first budget conference two of this year’s 
high-school seniors have won National Merit Scholarships; further, 
that the teachers of English have blueprinted a program for assign- 
ing and correcting more written work from the students for next 
year. It is possible for him to arrange an additional budget confer- 
ence with the superintendent (c). The superintendent does not 
seem to be much influenced by logical, systematized arguments so, 
although they are available, the principal does not expect to make 
effective use of d. Force e will be maintained in strength, and in all 
probability will be strengthened, by his careful preparation for the 
conference. 

The principal also gives serious attention to the restraining forces. 
He hopes to find more ways of reducing or eliminating them than he 
found of strengthening or increasing the driving forces. After a 
series of carefully conducted, informal meetings with the two junior 
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high school principals, they are prepared to tell the superintendent, 
if he calls them, that they can manage to reduce their request for 
new staff by one each. The investigation of this force a’, and particu- 
larly the meetings with the other two principals, have taken much of 
his time. But he is reasonably sure that his efforts will provide him 
with the most effective leverage for effecting the change that is his 
goal. Nothing can be done about b’. The handicap of the original 
hurried budget conference can probably be reduced by setting an- 
other conference. Nothing should be attempted relative to d’. The 
principal succeeds in reducing e’ by cutting the equipment budget 
for athletics in the high school by forty-two hundred dollars. 

The principal now approaches the next meeting with some likeli- 
hood of achieving his objective. This result is the more probable be- 
cause of his careful analysis of the problem and his thoughtful diag- 
nosis of the basic forces bearing upon it. He has been careful to 
direct as much attention as possible to reducing the strength of the 
restraining forces. He is reasonably sure that the courses of action 
that he has identified and selected are sound. He understands, he be- 
lieves, why his superintendent in general behaves as he does and 
why he made the original decision against the employment of two 
additional teachers for the high school. He has tested as adequately 
as possible the accuracy of his perception of the forces that will in- 
fluence the decision. He will not know, however, the adequacy of his 
hypothesis until the close of the forthcoming meeting with the su- 
perintendent. 

To return to Ruskin’s account of the traveler who was “had” by 
his gold: the educator is confronted today by golden opportunities to 
influence change. He must boldly assert himself in his role as initiator 
and director of change. Furthermore, he must square contemplated 
changes with the best theory available to him. He should rigorously 
test the assumptions and premises on which current trends are 
based. And, finally, if change is to be achieved, he must pay atten- 


tion to the means of securing change. Otherwise he, too, may sink, 
along with his opportunity. 
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NOTES 


1. John Ruskin, Ad Valorem. 

2. These are essentially the designations used by Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Prin- 
ciples of Curriculum and Instruction (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950). 

3. James B. Thompson and Others, Comparative Studies in Administration 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959). In chapter 10 Thomas and 
Bates point out that in universities (and inferentially in education generally), 
since the technology, which provides much of the basis for making decisions, is 
internalized in the professors and researchers, rather than externalized in ma- 
chines, as is the case in mining and industry, “authority [that is, decision-making] 
must be highly decentralized, since knowledge . . . is recognized as the basis for 
authority” (p. 117). 

4. A source directly relevant to this point is Ronald Lippitt and Others, The 
Dynamics of Planned Change (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958). 

5. Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951), pp. 199-237. For an application of this technique in the area of the cur- 
riculum see Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan, Human Relations in Cur- 
riculum Change (New York: Dryden Press, 1951), pp. 44-52. 


ROBERT HANVEY 


University of Chicago 


Augury for the Social Studtes 


A major effort to review and rework the social studies seems to be in 
the offing. Teacher organizations and university people agree on the 
need. From a January, 1959, conference at Stanford on “policies and 
strategy for strengthening the curriculum” came the recommenda- 
tion that the social studies be given priority attention by those inter- 
ested in curriculum development. For several years the National 
Council for the Social Studies has been planning a comprehensive 
study; this group, in co-operation with the American Council of 
Learned Societies, is now seeking financial support for the effort. 

The precise format of the review is difficult to predict, but some 
kind of national committee will almost inevitably be convened. What 
can be expected? Will recent developments in mathematics and sci- 
ence curriculums supply the model? Will a dramatically new pro- 
gram be created, expressed in materials that embody new knowledge 
and new teaching approaches? 

Perhaps. But the social studies pose special problems. Skeptics 
will be tempted to interpret the formation of review committees as a 
gratifying but functionally meaningless rite. Kinder souls will pre- 
dict that the committees will necessarily proceed with extreme cau- 
tion. Few subject areas seem so intrinsic a part of the cultural land- 
scape as the social studies; radical reconstruction will loom as a 
threat to cherished panoramas. 

Certainly, good intentions will not suffice. Even if the committees 
bypass the usual litany of curriculum conferences, agreement on 


Rosert Hanvey is a curriculum specialist in the Laboratory Schools at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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concrete functions for the social studies will prove an elusive prize. 
The conventional program, fashioned over the last century by 
“patriots,” professors, and publishing houses, represents an entente 
between the folk and the academic cultures. And such agreements— 
like those that keep southern conservatives and northern liberals 
under the same political banner—rest on the abstractness of their 
defined purposes. 

Vagueness of purpose bids to continue as a hallmark of curriculum 
planning in the social studies simply because the need for an entente 
has not disappeared. The relative power of the parties to the agree- 
ment may be shifting, but the basis for the compact remains. The 
folk values, crystallized in state legislation, continue to be actively 
represented in the local community. The fact that curriculum review 
committees tend to be composed largely of teachers and university 
scholars in no way threatens the implicit presence of folk opinion at 
the conference table. 

Then, too, the academic community is far from monolithic in its 
approach to precollegiate curriculum. Specialization of scholarship 
has created new forms of vested interest. The “representative” char- 
acter of national committees derives from the need to accommodate 
such evangelical groups. Of the effects of such representation one 
observer writes: “The great valuation our society places on expertise 
may be even more inimical to innovation than indifference. Since 
the American intellectual is so strongly committed to the same prag- 
matic values as the rest of society, it produces a tremendous over- 
specialization. This in turn makes it difficult for the intellectual to 
introduce a general perspective even from the vantage point of his 
own calling. Panels of experts are deliberately assembled to contain 
representatives of particular approaches. . . . These are then ex- 
pected to adjust their differences” (1). 

All of this augurs small change indeed. The representative com- 
mittee, mindful not only of the ultimate consumer but of the dif- 
ferences within its own ranks, must approach curriculum change as 
a political task. This is necessarily disappointing to those who expect 


clear-cut educational engineering—radical and thoroughly rational- 
ized change. 

Yet those who expect such a reconstruction of the social studies 
unfairly hope for too much. The representative committee is the 
ideal instrument of a pluralistic, dynamic society. Curriculum con- 
ferences, political though they be, are not futile. Periodic review 
serves to reorchestrate the varied interests that seem to demand time 
in the program and thus often reflects profound if covert trends. 

Furthermore—and this is my central thesis—those who hope for 
significant change need not depend wholly on planned change. 
Actually, with all the engaging innocence that an energetic but 
clumsy society can muster, our own seems to be enabling or making 
unnecessary much of the change that critics have long urged. Grow- 
ing political and intellectual sophistication, nourished by change in 
our social circumstances, is eroding the need for an indoctrinative 
social studies. Cultural catechism is giving way to social science. 
Other changes, essentially unarticulated, will continue to blindly 
conspire in promoting the movement. 

It is difficult, of course, to prove that the social studies are moving 
in the direction of social science, in the grip of a largely non-rational 
process. And the remarks that follow are directed to elaborating the 
assertion, not substantiating it. Hopefully, though, the tracing of 
possible consequences of the process will promote a larger recogni- 
tion of the process itself. A fatalistic interpretation of curriculum 
change is by no means implied. To the contrary, the rationalization 
of curriculum can be an operational reality only when the latent dy- 
namics of program change are perceived and considered. 


Several major social trends show significant relationship to change 
in the social studies. Among them are the new-found prestige of the 
social sciences, the ideological exposure of the individual in modern 
mass society, proliferation of knowledge, and technological innova- 
tion in the handling of knowledge. 

Today, for every three young lawyers admitted to the bar, we are 
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granting graduate degrees to two persons educated in the concepts, 
theories, and methods that constitute the modern tools of social 
analysis. The activities of the modern social scientist have become 
almost ordinary. Government jobs are available to the geographer, 
the political scientist, the economist, the psychologist, and the sociol- 
ogist at municipal, state, and federal levels. The big corporation and 
the big union pay well for their economists, and anthropologists 
guide national and international programs of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas. 

The basic disciplines, in addition, have supplied theory, tech- 
nique, and personnel to applied fields such as human relations, social 
service, city planning, and market research. True, in recent years 
there have been complaints that social scientists lend themselves a 
bit too willingly—as mere technologists—to the purposes of the large 
organizations that employ them. That such charges have been made, 
however—the question of validity aside—testifies indirectly to the in- 
creased employment and much-improved status of the social sci- 
ences in the so-called practical world of affairs. The theories and the 
research methods of the social sciences quickly lose their esoteric 
quality when they prove useful in logistics, strategic intelligence, the 
planning of political campaigns, and the selling of cars and ciga- 
rettes. 

What consequences for the social studies may be seen in the ex- 
panding practical role of the social sciences? It seems probable that 
as concepts and theories produced by social scientists cease to be 
esoteric or threatening, and as the need for, and the value of, better 
explanation of social phenomena become more obvious, the social 
sciences will play increasingly important roles in precollegiate edu- 
cation, particularly in the high schools. Descriptive history will cease 
to dominate the curriculum. 


Nineteenth-century social studies in the secondary schools was 
history and government. Twentieth-century social studies has been 
history and government—plus. Gestures (elective courses) have 
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been made toward economics, sociology, geography, and psychol- 
ogy. Registration patterns have favored American history, a situa- 
tion well buttressed by state requirements and reinforced by college- 
entrance examinations. The most conventional required program 
today seems to be eleventh-grade American history and twelfth- 
grade American government. 

The national-history bias of the secondary-school curriculum has 
come under periodic attack, but good reasons for the situation 
abound. Courses in history gained their place in the school at a time 
when the other social sciences were young or non-existent. The na- 
tion, too, was young, and national history claimed a role by satisfy- 
ing the very natural need of every society—especially a young, en- 
thusiastic one—to tell its story. 

If certain biases have been evident, one can hardly be surprised. 
Autobiographies tend that way. If an exaggerated courtesy has been 
shown to certain stereotyped topics, and a rude brevity accorded 
others, indignation is not necessarily called for. Jackson and the 
Bank may rate a thousand words and Hiroshima a single hundred; 
yet one must understand that the former has become academic 
while the latter is a trauma still much with us. Henry Johnson, in 
An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences, commenting 
on the rising importance of national history after 1815, noted: “It 
was, however, rarely national history brought down to date and 
therefore rarely reached an explanation of the present. Germans 
found in the Middle Ages the Germanism most desired in promoting 
German patriotism. Frenchmen and Englishmen stopped short of 
recent history to avoid clashes of controversy in the schools. Our 
Committee of Fifteen proposed stopping at 1789 because our his- 
tory after that date had not yet become sufficiently ‘classic’ for use 
in elementary schools” (2). 

History’s pre-eminence in the curriculum has been supported not 
only by the important functions it served but by the unpopularity of 
potential competitors. History served the culture; the newer social 
sciences struck at its very roots. The ideas of the sociologist and the 
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theories propounded by the Freudians, if not scorned as pompous 
pedantry, were long treated as blasphemies or left-wing laments. 
Sociologists, like social reformers, seemed to be preoccupied with 
national shortcomings: urban disorganization, intergroup conflict, 
divorce, crime, mental illness. This predilection for pathology gen- 
erated little public sympathy. 

With regard to the anthropologists—as long as they devoted them- 
selves to the exoticism of primitive groups, all was serene. But too 
soon the calculatedly innocent gaze shifted to focus searchingly on 
the quaint habits of genus Americanus. The candor of Middletown 
was entirely too depressing. 

The new psychology, too, heavily influenced by psychoanalytic 
theory, posed a Copernican-like threat in suggesting man’s blindness 
to his own motives. Everything, in fact, that the new inquiries had 
to say seemed challenging and negative. The notion of exposing 
young people to such subversion understandably provoked no public 
celebrations. Those working in the new areas themselves tended to 
discourage (quite properly at the time) the introduction of such 
nascent inquiries into public school programs. 

Surprisingly, such obstacles did not completely block the intro- 
duction of secondary-school versions of the new disciplines. Enter- 
ing the curriculum largely through the elective “side door,” the new 
courses met with varied success. Some made one-year stands and 
then disappeared. In certain states, local fashions in curriculum pro- 
vided periods of support; thus during the early 1920’s North Da- 
kota and Utah were strong centers of high-school sociology. 

Taken altogether, a slow infusion of social science into the social 
studies has occurred over the last half-century. Vocabulary and 
topics from the social sciences have found some measure of use in 
conventional social-studies courses, and supplementary offerings— 
orientation and problems courses—show even more directly the in- 
fluence of the social sciences. 

The social sciences will continue to gain ground in the social 
studies, and the pace will accelerate. Many of the material and ideo- 
logical conditions that blocked rapid assimilation in earlier years are 
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gone or are disappearing. Our society has reached a point of de- 
velopmental readiness, as crucial for groups as for individuals. 

Fifty years ago, when sociology was first offered in the high 
schools, its focus of attention as well as the willingness of the disci- 
pline to venture new interpretations were, understandably, cause for 
concern. But abstruse ideas and preposterous theories do not neces- 
sarily continue to be abstruse and preposterous indefinitely, just as 
in language a word that is devastating for one generation is not nec- 
essarily so for the next. The word leg was obscene less than a cen- 
tury ago, but we have learned to live with it. We are in the process— 
and fairly well along—of learning to live with the ideas of complex 
social determinism. 

Strong reactions, of course, can still be found to the suggestions 
that man is to any considerable extent a creature of his culture, a 


minor actor in a complex social process, and an often unwitting 
agent of his own impulses. A society that has enthroned the indi- 
vidual and presumed his rationality cannot be expected to easily 


tolerate such shocks to its self-esteem. Yet, amazingly, these disturb- 
ing ideas have won wide acceptance within the space of a few dec- 
ades. They are the very stuff of American drama and literature, the 
common spice of advice columns and political analysis (how many 
times has one seen President Eisenhower's popularity explained in 
terms of a “father figure” image? ), the gently mocked target of the 
magazine cartoon, the axioms of the intellectual. Young people en- 
counter them long before college, albeit in the distorted contexts 
characteristic of the mass media. Roughly handled as they have 
been by the middlemen of the communications world, these truly 
radical notions have, in the course of mass dissemination, lost their 
sting and become public currency. The idea of irrational numbers 
was traumatic for centuries. The idea of irrational man has come 
to be viewed with equanimity in less than a century. 


As the ideas of the social sciences achieve respectability, resist- 
ance to their use in the instruction of the young may be expected to 
decrease. Certain other factors promise to contribute to this likeli- 
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hood, among them the fact that our society directs attention to more 
phenomena—many more—than it presently takes the time to inter- 
pret or explain adequately. 

The nature of the urban society in which more and more of us live 
acts to strip subcultural insulation away from the individual. He is 
ideologically exposed. Bombarded by massive doses of information 
and varied interpretations, the young person finds no solace in his 
immediate circle or in the larger world around him. He is terribly 
aware that he lives in a society of dissent. This is a crucial fact of his 
social situation—the extent to which the adults of the society do not 
agree in their perception and interpretation of social phenomena. 
We may trumpet the glory of a world whose heterogeneous groups 
and facile communication destroy provincial viewpoints and chal- 
lenge every traditional authority, but the situation for the child is 
most difficult. Chiidren growing up in these circumstances spend a 
great deal of themselves in the search for valid interpretation. 

The dangers of sensitizing the young to a profusion of events and 
conditions (and can one block their view of the headline or keep 
them from television?) while withholding adequate explanation 
will become, I think, ever more obvious. How many northern high- 
school students, after a hundred headlines, stories, and television 
newsreels about school-integration crises, have any better explana- 
tion for the intransigence of some southern whites than the glib con- 
cept of prejudice? Yet because they have occasional if tenuous con- 
tact with more sophisticated explanations of human behavior, many 
students sense the superficiality of such interpretation. 

Social scientists have proffered theories that help to explain the 
cultural inertia of the South, the special dependence of certain socio- 
economic groups on the maintenance of traditional class structure, 
the psychological dynamics that underlie the appeal of a Faubus. 
Exposure to these ideas can at least begin in the high school. When 


young people lack access to the best explanations that a society can 


offer, education is tantamount to subcultural indoctrination. 
Surely the implicit explanations of human action characteristic of 
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our ‘history textbooks will seem increasingly inadequate. The text- 
book writers perhaps cannot be blamed; they have so little space 
and so much to tell. But in their neatly packaged and curiously simi- 
lar treatment of events and personalities all sense of honest inquiry 
is lost, deftly disposed by the journalistic assurance of the prose. 

“Calvin Coolidge stood for New England honesty, thrift, and sim- 
plicity. . . . Upon entering the White House, President Coolidge 
adopted a policy of non-interference in business, and in general con- 
tinued Harding’s policies” (3). 

“Coolidge had many of the virtues associated with rural, small- 
town America . . . he preached the old-fashioned virtues of honesty, 
thrift, and hard work. . . . The new President’s philosophy was sim- 
ple: economy and laissez faire. He acted on the principle that what- 
ever business, especially big business, wanted was good for the 
country” (4). 

“, . . the stern-faced Vermonter embodied the New England vir- 
tues of honesty, morality, industry, and frugality. . . . A staunch 
apostle of the status quo, he was no knight in armor riding forth to 
tilt at wrongs. . .. True to the Harding Big Industry philosophy, he 
became the ‘high priest of the great god Business’” (5). 

Such treatment of men and their actions is explanation by innuen- 
do. Students limited to such judgments have little chance to sense, 
let alone examine, the complex springs of human behavior. And in 
too many schools textbooks continue to be the main source of infor- 
mation and interpretation. 

Textbooks, of course, cannot provide sufficient data for real stu- 
dent inquiry nor in fairness should there be such an expectation. 
Happily, the last few years have seen the publication of excellent 
documentary and case-study materials suitable for high-school use. 
The availability of such materials represents a major step in escap- 
ing the dependence of the social studies on textbooks. But such 
materials are only a partial answer. As long as the theoretical re- 
sources available to high-school students remain implicit, sparse, or 
obsolete, access to data is an empty promise. 
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The prospects, I think, are good. We cannot long continue, for 
example, to explain economic phenomena to teen-age consumers 
with nothing more than the classic models. A 1959 high-school eco- 
nomics textbook states: “Market price is determined by the law of 
supply and demand. According to that law, the market price is the 
price at which supply and demand are balanced” (6). Nowhere in 
the book is there a mention of “administered prices,” a phenomenon 
that Congress a year earlier had thought worthy of special hearings. 
But the high-school buyer need not know of such a concept to sense 
the inadequacy of the explanation in his textbook; his own participa- 
tion in the market will furnish sufficient evidence. 

The crucial reaction to anachronistic explanation will come, of 
course, not from students but from better-educated teachers. Among 
the signs on the current scene that suggest better days ahead is the 
strong movement, well financed, toward improved teacher education. 
Such efforts to extend and enrich the preparation of teachers will 
have a major impact on the nature of the social studies. Actually, the 
title of the course, its formal content and organization, its place in a 
sequence—all are relatively minor concerns when measured against 
this question: Is the teacher thoroughly enough educated to begin 
the job of acquainting young people with the wonderfully rich per- 
spectives and theoretical resources potentially available to them? 

The maturing of the social-science disciplines, the increased num- 
ber of graduates in these fields, the rising status of high-school teach- 
ers, and the major effort being made to upgrade the scholarship of 
teachers in their subject-matter fields will complement one another 
in the production of such teachers. 


Two other characteristics of our times promise to support a larger 
role for the social sciences in the social studies: the rate at which new 
knowledge is being produced and developments in the technology 
of documentation and information-handling. 

In all fields of disciplined research, knowledge is being produced 
at a rate quite beyond the compass of any one man’s imagination. 
One mathematician recently wrote: 
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“A major deterrent to a career in mathematics is its sheer bulk and 
the time consumed in mastering enough of it to get ahead... . We 
all know how much new mathematics is being created every year. 
A typical issue of Mathematical Reviews, published once a month, 
contains 144 pages, on each of which are five or six abstracts of new 
papers. Some abstracts may represent selections thirty pages in 
length, and all of them are summaries of new, previously non-exist- 
ent mathematics. And we are going to get much more new mathe- 
matics as we go along; the bulk situation will get worse rather than 
better. We shall never get caught up” (7). 

Every professional is aware of the time, energy, and expense of 
simply keeping abreast. (An electronics firm in the Chicago area 
assigns one of its engineers full-time to the job of keeping up with 
the literature.) Specialization has been one form of adaptation to 
the situation, a solution which unfortunately both contributes to the 
original problem and creates new ones. 

It is difficult to see how we can slow or stop this mass production 
of information and ideas. There are no signs of an inclination to shut 
dowr., and it may be that, as with wheat, butter, and eggs, we shall 
have to do some storage and work on ways to increase consumption. 
These tasks we are increasingly well equipped to undertake. 

As a matter of fact, as our society’s fund of knowledge has grown, 
so has our capacity for handling it. The accelerating rate of data and 
knowledge production is bound up—in a not necessarily vicious cir- 
cle—with increasingly effective techniques for documenting, count- 
ing, searching, transmitting, and interpreting. While there is some 
lag in our ability to fully exploit production, it is not inevitably a 
serious one. 

The technologies involved in documenting and _ transmitting 
words, numbers, sights, and sounds have been long marked by a 
drive toward ever more speed, miniaturization, versatility, and econ- 
omy. Punch cards, film, and records have been the common tools 
of recent years. These continue to make significant contributions 
even as they to some extent give way to more powerful electronic 
tools. 
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Today, magnetic tape has become the ubiquitous parchment. On 
this modern scroll are frozen the perceptions of the television camera 
and the microphone—and the binary digits that constitute the lingua 
franca of the computer age. Speed, versatility, and compression are 
the advantages of the computer. Durability, flexibility, and economy 
are the promise of video tape. Computer, sorter, video tape—all play 
their part in the accelerated evolution of the ways in which we docu- 
ment, inquire, determine, and communicate. 

The major stimulation for this movement has come from business, 
government, and the mass media. The academic world has been a 
fortuitous beneficiary. But the advantages have been no less real, 
and the burgeoning financial resources of public education now 
make possible the serious exploitation of such tools by the schools. 

Facilities, after all, invite use. The invitation is especially attrac- 
tive when the new tools are compatible with a society's priority mo- 
tives. In a society that prizes efficiency, devices that accomplish the 
hitherto impossible or more effectively perform the commonplace 
offer a strong temptation. For Americans, innovative facilities not 
only invite use but stimulate the search for new uses. One possible 
result is the eventual centralization of scholarly resources for pre- 
collegiate education. 

The growing affluence of organized education, new perceptions of 
educational needs, and the excitement that Americans feel when 
confronted by new devices may, before long, combine to create a 
definite movement toward such centralization of materials and com- 
munication facilities. The technology is available. And there is some 
experience to indicate that what an American’s tools can do, he will 
want to do. 

If this Sunday magazine prediction should come to pass, perhaps 
we shall see the book and film libraries of schools and school systems 
augmented by the much richer resources possible in regional cen- 
ters. Access to library material would be easy and rapid through the 
use of facsimile and photocopy equipment, video tapes, and closed- 
circuit Tv systems. The regional libraries themselves would have 
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much of their material abstracted, coded, and stored in the memory 
banks of computers, where they would be subject to rapid search 
(8). 

If every school’s resources should come to include—through the 
opportunity provided by regional library and communication facili- 
ties—a vast storehouse of films, back issues of major newspapers, 
government documents, cross-cultural records, and sound transcrip- 
tions—real inquiry would be possible for the secondary-school stu- 
dent. 

It may not happen this way—through the development of regional 
resource centers. And then again, it may. In any event the schools 
before long will face an embarrassment of riches in the form of con- 
tent resources. Wealth of resources will provide many opportunities 
—and create its own demands. Foremost among these demands will 
be the demand for teachers who can realize full gain from the oppor- 
tunity, who can draw wise inferences from aggregations of data and 
help students to do the same, teachers whose inventories of concept 
and theory are sufficient to impose meaning and order on an other- 
wise bewildering miscellany. 

To reject the employment of a wide range of theory from the so- 
cial sciences will seem, in this situation, increasingly absurd. To be 
sure, theory in the social sciences lacks articulation and solid author- 
ity. But to withhold rich explanations, tenuous and narrow though 
they be, on the grounds that they are not ready for general distribu- 
tion will be, to a large degree, casuistry. The perspectives and hy- 
potheses of the social scientist have not been stamped “classified.” 
These ideas are abroad in the land. The extent to which they have 
been distorted reflects the extent to which the schools have failed to 
make scholarly and systematic use of them. But poverty of concept 
and theory in secondary education is passing. 

The physicists have accepted “complementarity.” And we quite 
shamelessly expose high-school students to the fact that two theories 
—wave and particle—are necessary to satisfactorily explain light 
phenomena. There are signs that before long many of the persons 
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interested and influential in the development of the social studies 
will admit that a complementary-theory, multiple-perspective ap- 
proach is just as appropriate in the task of helping the young develop 
a valid comprehension of the social milieu. All the social sciences 
will have a contribution to make to this enterprise. 
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Design for Outside Reading: 
A Context for Remembering 


Each year my students, Seniors in college, are asked to recall what 
they learned from whom in various high-school classes. It is not flat- 
tering to our profession to note that most college Seniors cannot 
recall the names of even half of their teachers. When these students 
are asked to recall their grade-school and junior high school classes, 
their memories prove even poorer. 

What do these college Seniors tend to remember? They frequent- 
ly remember a strong classroom personality, a woman teacher of 
great compassion, a history teacher who “made his subject live.” 
Sometimes, but not often, they remember something of the specific 
subject matter of a course. Recalling their high-school English 
classes, they remember the poem they memorized for recitation, a 
teacher's especially sensitive reading of a piece of literature, the fact 
that boys made wooden swords for the tenth grade in-class produc- 
tion of Julius Caesar. They remember the senior class play, often 
something of such thin merit as Time Out for Ginger. They remem- 
ber, in short, some isolated facts and activities that had special per- 
sonal significance; they remember strong personalities, a few general- 
izations that were supported by vivid detail. Not surprisingly, they 
tend to remember more things that happened out of the classroom 
than in it. 

Psychologists have demonstrated, dramatically, how rapidly hu- 
man beings forget isolated facts. Such demonstrations explain the 
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apparent inability of the twenty-year-old college student to recall 
specific subject matter from his tenth-grade English class. But we 
know that some students have learned to make time for reading in 
already crowded lives, that some students have discovered how to 
put subject and predicate together in seemly fashion, that a few 
students have learned the magic of imaginative prose. None of these 
things was learned on a Tuesday afternoon; such skills and attitudes 
are developed over a period of time in a context of significance. 

We teachers of English talk a great deal about learning in rela- 
tionship. We often provide social, cultural, and historical back- 
grounds to help students understand a play or a poem. We often 
teach facts about an author's life in the hope that this biography will 
illuminate a story or an essay. We tie the study of sentence com- 
pleteness into the study of a literature unit in the hope that gram- 
mar will be learned “in and for use.” We generalize about the char- 
acteristics of various types of literature so that knowledge of the 
type will illuminate some specific lyric poem or ballad. In the very 
simplest terms, we read snow poems when it is snowing and base- 


ball poems in the springtime; we ask students to learn the mechanics 
of the letter of application through—of all things—the actual writing 
of letters of application. 


There is a point to this preliminary: specifically, what students 
read outside the classroom and classroom assignments is often more 
important than what they read inside the classroom. Students often 
remember more about outside reading than they do about “inside” 
reading. 

Few teachers of English are so lacking in pride and ego that they 
are indifferent to whether students will remember specific subject 
matter from their one hundred and eighty hours in English 10-A. 
How can we arrange our programs, then, so that students will re- 
member more about them? We know that the magnificent Mr. 
Smith somehow makes language and literature come to life for his 
students, that the marvelous Miss Jones has the flair for making the 
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mysteries of the paragraph more exciting than the slight intrigues of 
“Gunsmoke.” Although we are suspicious of the adage that teachers 
are born, not made, we know that our finest teachers of English need 
no pedagogical accouterments. But for those who are merely good 
teachers or competent teachers, it may be worthwhile to identify a 
specific technique for providing a context for learning, a technique 
that might insure learning in relationship. 


Outside reading, collateral reading, supplementary reading, ex- 
tensive reading—these have received considerable attention in the 
professional literature. By definition, outside reading is not, quite 
obviously, reading done by the entire class in the classroom. It is not 
recreational reading, although at its best it is pleasurable. Perhaps 
most accurately outside reading is required reading which may—or 
may not—be related to the concerns of the classroom. Typically, 
booklists prepared by teachers or librarians prescribe the materials 
for outside reading, and the evaluation of this reading is based chief- 
ly on quantity—X books per student per school year. It is this kind of 
reading that is required by most English teachers. 

In 1926 Mary Stroh reported in her dissertation that outside read- 
ing, or voluntary reading, “is ‘voluntary’ in name only, and is really 
limited by the suggestions and choice of the teachers” (1:16). Nancy 
G. Coryell’s study, published in 1927, dealt in detail with the exten- 
sive—or out-of-class—approach to the study of literature. On the 
basis of a study of carefully grouped homogeneous classes, Coryell 
arrived at the “well-warranted conclusion that pupils who were 
taught by the extensive-reading method were much more enthusias- 
tic about their method of reading and class recitation than were 
students taught by the intensive-study method” (2:39). Moreover, 
“as training in comprehension of materials read or studied the ex- 
tensive method is as effective as the intensive method” (2:40). Per- 
haps most significantly, the groups focusing on outside reading 
“seem to be finding in literature a deeper, wider, and more satisfy- 
ing experience” (2:42). 
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More recently, articulation and extension of interests have been 
argued in the professional literature. In 1956 the National Council 
of Teachers of English revised its “Cumulative Reading Record,” de- 
vised by Margaret M. Skinner (3). The Cumulative Reading Record 
is a simple form for listing titles of books students read. This record 
moves with the child from class to class and provides each teacher 
with a summary of the student’s reading background. Thus the 
Reading Record helps teachers insure improvement in the quality of 
a student’s outside reading. Many teachers use “My Reading De- 
sign” (4). This design sets forth major areas of knowledge and 
achievement and encourages students to develop a pattern of read- 
ing in these areas. Within the area of “Effective Living,” for example, 
the design calls for exploration of vocations, arts and music, amuse- 
ments, among other subjects. Thus the design assists students in ex- 
tending their reading interests. Both materials deserve attention 
from classroom teachers of English. 


A third approach might be labeled “Individual Reading Designs.” 
Unique in generating excitement and hard work, individual reading 
designs have possibilities not inherent in the two materials men- 
tioned. Most important of all, perhaps, they offer students a signif- 
icant sense of accomplishment. Individual reading designs make it 
likely that the college Senior will remember something specific from 
his ninth-grade class, that he will be satisfied with what he remem- 
bers, and that the reasons for remembering will be rooted in sound 
pedagogy. 

Individual reading designs and recreational reading are not synon- 
ymous. Designs imply order and purpose. Recreational reading, in 
contrast, implies relaxation, escape. The individual reading design 
is not necessarily better than simple recreational reading. But it is 
different, and this difference makes it an appropriate part of in- 
struction in English classrooms. 

The individual reading design is to the high-school student what 
honors reading is to the graduate student in college. It is a planned 


experience that enables the student to do something worthwhile. It 
takes into account the nature of the individual student; it provides a 
framework for individual taste, individual interest, and individual 
capacity. Moreover, individual reading designs make it possible to 
extend a student's interests. The approach requires time, effort, and 
careful preliminary shaping. But when the designs are well con- 
ceived, the investment in time and effort is profitable. 

In my most recent class of ninth-graders, Rose Ann conceived an 
individual reading design in which she probed into the influence of 
the river culture on young people who grew up in cities along the 
Mississippi. She set out to determine how the river’s uses, ram- 
pages, and excitements affected the lives of a diverse group of ado- 
lescent characters. She looked at more than forty books with settings 
in Mississippi River towns and eventually selected fourteen books 
for her design. Among those fourteen books were novels, biogra- 
phies, personal narratives, and a collection of poetry. Many fine 
writers were represented. 

In that same class, two desks behind Rose Ann, sat Dwayne. The 
word sat is used precisely here. After some prodding, Dwayne con- 
ceived a design in which his goal was to discover whether the heroes 
in a pair of junior novels deserved the athletic successes they won. 
Jackson Scholz and Howard Brier provided the materials for 
Dwayne’s design, and his reading gave him sufficient information to 
discuss, in several less-than-literate paragraphs, the nature of earned 
success as opposed to too-easy victory. It was the first time that 
Dwayne had squeezed two books into a year’s reading program. 

More recently, several twelfth-graders took quite literally the 
suggestion that no preliminary restrictions would be placed on the 
nature of their individual designs. One student set out to identify 
the problems to which the novel of protest addressed itself; another 
looked at literature that dealt with the backgrounds of the French 
Revolution. One student centered her design on life during the time 
of Christ; another dug out information on living conditions among 
the Russian Cossacks before the Revolution. Perhaps the best-read 
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student in the class impressed himself (and astounded his teacher! ) 
with a design based on Socrates and education; another looked at 
books that shed light on the Reconstruction Period in her native 
state. Finally, the daughter of a college professor selected her books 
from those written by Nobel prize winners. She wanted to know some 
of the literature she heard discussed at home. Her boyfriend, an un- 
promising suitor befriended by blind Cupid, ferreted out character- 
istics of the heroes who cavorted on America’s western frontier. 

In brief compass, then, here are examples of designs in two 
classes, a ninth-grade class and a twelfth-grade class. Student in- 
volvement in these designs was heartwarming; success with the de- 
signs ranged from modest to magnificent. The following procedures 
and principles, in the hands of other teachers, might produce greater 
successes. 


First, the basic idea of the individual reading design must be pre- 
sented to students well in advance of the time when a preliminary 
design idea is to be discussed. Students must be told that they will 
have the opportunity to explore some subject or idea, that the design 
subject should be both interesting and significant, that there will be 
time for reading and exploring, and that some kind of written sum- 
mary will be required, evaluating and synthesizing what has been 
read. All too often we make ineffectual assignments. “Think about 
this,” we tell students. It is difficult to avoid such assignments in 
introducing the idea of writing designs, but students need a dead- 
line: “Next Thursday we'll be discussing your preliminary ideas in 
class.” From time to time before the discussion, stir the student’s 
sense of responsibility: describe several design ideas that might be 
worth consideration; remind students of the deadline—and offer di- 
rections on the precise location of the school library. 

Second, time must be set aside for discussing design ideas with 
individual students. The conferences can be held while the class 
reads or writes. The student should come to the conference prepared 
to describe the general area in which he will read. During the con- 
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ference, the teacher might, for future reference, jot down the stu- 
dent's design idea. Most students will have to be told to sharpen the 
focus for their designs—to move from “Life in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury” to “Restoration England,” from “Men Who Made America 
Great” to “Railroads and Railroaders,” from “What Makes People 
Laugh” to “Political Satire in Current Fiction.” Some students should 
be asked to rethink their design ideas and submit them in writing 
the following day. Several good design ideas should be selected and 
presented to the entire class. Handled efficiently, a period or two 
will give the teacher time enough for brief discussions with each stu- 
dent in the class. 

At this point a new deadline must be set, this time for a careful 
statement of the design idea, the framing of questions to which the 
design might provide answers, and a preliminary listing of books. 
This is a one-page assignment requiring a title, a paragraph explain- 
ing the design idea, a series of questions, and titles of books to be 
read. Students might be given a week to prepare the papers, and 
during the week they should be reminded that different genres 
should be represented, that materials that touch on the design idea 
should be evaluated as to difficulty, pertinence, and interest before 
they are listed, and that the framing of good questions will have a 
direct bearing on the ultimate value of each design. 

Next, the teacher must call for the written designs and, as the 
crucial step in creating the designs, take a hard look at the students’ 
paragraphs of intention, their questions, and their preliminary bib- 
liographies. At this point, haste makes waste. The teacher might 
curb his enthusiasm for reading the papers and read only five or six 
each night. These papers are the quiet that precedes the storm of 
reading activity that must follow. The less able reader who has listed 
Dostoevski must be dissuaded; the able reader who has limited him- 
self to transition-type literature must be pointed toward more ma- 
ture literature. Each design idea must be significant and feasible. 
Questions must be sharp. The teacher's knowledge of his students is 
thoroughly exercised: for one student, a simple idea is supplemented 
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by a two-book bibliography; for another student, a complicated 
design idea implies a search for materials demanding high-level tal- 
ents and insights. 

Then the teacher must find several additional class periods for a 
second round of conferences. The student’s preliminary design is the 
focus for this series of discussions. Students must come to this con- 
ference knowing that the preliminaries are soon to end, that the big 
game is about to begin. After this conference, each student should 
have a week for preparing the final draft of his individual reading 
design. Again, the design should be titled, the intentions of the de- 
sign set forth in a clear paragraph, some pointed questions estab- 
lished, and a complete bibliography presented. But this design is 
prepared under different rules: this version is final. 

The reworked design is a commitment. In submitting it, the stu- 
dent commits himself to reading the books he has listed, to answer- 
ing the questions for which answers can be found, to making notes 
on each book as he reads it. Sources for books should be described, 
and it is inevitable that suppliers of paperbacks, owners of private 
libraries, and dusters of attics are fair game in the hunt for useful 
materials. Again, most design ideas will lend themselves to explora- 
tion through many types of materials—from poetry to encyclopedia 
articles. 

Obviously, an end product is necessary. It may be a paper, an oral 
report to the class, or a combination of the two. Some teachers will 
find time for a third conference so that student and teacher can dis- 
cuss the design—its worth, its problems, its successes and failures. 
Whatever end product the teacher decides on, the most important 
fact here is that the design is, in effect, a contract for work to be 
done. Woe be unto the student who has not located and examined 
the books he has promised to read. Agonies to him who has not 
identified a design worth his time. 

Some class time might be devoted to reading, but individual read- 
ing designs might well constitute the student's outside reading com- 
mitments for an entire semester. As the semester progresses, the 
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teacher finds time to refer to each student’s design, to check whether 
the student is making sufficient progress. In rare cases, a design 
might be altered or reworked. Should a student’s interest flag, the 
teacher might remind the student that he is well on his way to be- 
coming the town’s leading expert on political bosses in the American 
novel or that she is likely to have no local rivals in her knowledge of 
the life of the nun as revealed through literature. 

The approach described here demands planning and time. Con- 
ference days with students may mean that the study of Julius Caesar 
must be cut from five weeks to four. The sacrifice is worth it. Too 
often, and for far too long, teachers have turned students out to read- 
ing pastures. The grazing that students do often does not give them 
enough to chew on. Even worse, haphazard reading to meet an 
arbitrary requirement of six books a year results in purposeless read- 
ing and in teacher blindness to obvious differences among students. 
Individual reading designs allow differentiation in quantity and 
quality of reading: the less able reader is given a chance for success 
at the same time that the more capable reader is given a chance to 
stretch to his maximum capacity. While one tenth-grader is trying to 
pin down something of the basic kinship between an adolescent and 
his four-footed friend, the lad across the aisle is tracing the chivalric 
code from its flowering to the present milieu. 

Generally, the gifted student can be expected to establish a design 
that hinges on an idea. Many average students gravitate toward 
topics or subjects. Some students insist on an arrangement instead 
of an idea. They want to read five books by a given author, five 
books that have been best sellers, or five books that have been 
awarded a prize for excellence. Such arrangements should be antici- 
pated, and often the teacher must approve them, for they are a step 
up from planless reading. 

It has been my experience that students, upon completing their 
designs, frequently express a sense of accomplishment: they have set 
out to do something, and they have succeeded. What they have 
accomplished, however mean, should be shared in the classroom. If 
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the teacher has required a paper as the culminating activity in the 
design, the paper should be passed on to the student’s teacher in 
the grade following. If no paper has been assigned, the student's 
final design page should be passed on. 


What advantages do individual reading designs offer? They offer 
the teacher a golden opportunity to differentiate instruction, to set 
reasonable expectations for each student. The design demands pur- 
poseful reading; students have something specific to look for and 
must find materials that offer them insight into aspects of experience 
that interest them. An effectively shaped design will encourage a 
rigorous exploration of a significant subject or idea. Designs provide 
the teacher with an opportunity to extend interests, to upgrade the 
quality of the literature students undertake to read. Most important 
perhaps, individual reading designs pinpoint responsibility: the bur- 
den for shaping the design is on the student; once he has defined his 
task and checked his estimate of the worth of his design against his 
teacher’s judgment, the student is responsible for completing a 
worthwhile job. The student, then, must provide a significant con- 
text for his reading, and in this context the likelihood is that what is 
read will be remembered. 

The most obvious pitfalls in individual reading designs are caused 
by insufficient planning. The thinking through of the design is 
basically the student's responsibility. The student who gives only 
cursory attention to planning may find himself reading far too many 
books on an unimportant subject or on an ill-conceived idea. An ill- 
conceived design featuring a bibliography hastily compiled from a 
card catalog is guaranteed to produce a student who is bored stiff 
with the whole idea. Planning is essential, and the student must be 
made aware of the fact. 

What about the student who fails to take planning seriously? 
Each teacher must let his conscience be his guide. One of my stu- 
dents recently exhausted the school library’s collection of out-of-date 
treatises on a dull subject. For those who cry “Foul!” I might suggest 


that taking one’s work seriously is sometimes as important as learn- 
ing to love reading. 

Individual reading designs provide a context for remembering. 
They support, it seems to me, the conventional goals for outside 
reading: appreciation, understanding, familiarity with important 
authors and major literary types. Yet designs imply dimensions not 
usually found in outside-reading programs. Individual reading de- 
signs merit the consideration of teachers (and parents) concerned 
with the shape and the significance of each student's out-of-class 


reading. 
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Early Marriage and the Schools 


Among modern industrial societies, the United States has the young- 
est average age of marriage. The median age for girls is now nine- 
teen, and the age has been reduced during the past decade. 

Early marriages have been a matter of special concern to educa- 
tors. Until recently students generally postponed marriage until they 
had completed their formal education. But now more and more stu- 
dents marry in high school or college. 

Two groups may be said to marry early. One group is made up of 
those who marry at eighteen or before, often before they graduate 
from high school. The other group is made up of those who marry 
while they are still in college preparing for an occupation. The young 
people in the latter group actually do not marry early in the sta- 
tistical sense, since most of them are in their twenties. They marry 
early in the sociological sense, since they are not yet ready to earn 
a living. 

Our study is concerned only with the first group of young people, 
those who marry at fifteen to eighteen years of age. In our research 
we gathered data on all the girls and boys who were in the sixth 
grade in 1951-52 in the public schools of a typical midwestern city. 
Information on the children’s social and educational histories was 
collected from the time they were in sixth grade until they reached 
adulthood. The study includes all the young people who had mar- 
ried by November, 1959, when the study closed. Since most of the 
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young people in this group were born in 1940, most of them were 
nineteen when the study closed. 

This study differs from some other studies of early marriage in 
which the sample is obtained from school records or from school 
teachers. Such a sample is likely to miss some of the early marriages, 
since many girls drop out of school at fifteen or sixteen and then get 
married, unknown to the school teachers or the school authorities. 

Although the closing date for the record of marriages was Novem- 
ber, 1959, the data in this article deal mainly with girls who married 
before January 5, 1959. This cut-off date was chosen to include in 
the study the group who married during the Christmas holidays of 
1958-59, but to limit the study mostly to girls married at eighteen 
or younger. The extension to November, 1959, was useful in connec- 
tion with the boys, very few of whom were married by January of 
that year. 

There were 247 boys and 240 girls in the study group. The mar- 
riage data are fairly complete, though they cannot be complete for 
youth who moved away from the community during the early years 
of the study. Records of educational progress have been kept for 
about 435 of the 487 boys and girls, and the marriage study probably 
rests on data from approximately this number, or slightly more than 
two hundred boys and two hundred girls. 

The earliest marriages were contracted by girls rather than boys. 
Only six boys were married at seventeen or younger, compared with 
fifty-four girls. This ratio of 9 to 1 is exactly the ratio cited for mar- 
riages in England through the age of eighteen (1). But when mar- 
riages of eighteen-year-olds are included in this study, the ratio is 
reduced to about 3 to 1. That is, by January 5, 1959, eighty-four girls 


were married, compared with thirty-two boys. 

Sixty-seven girls dropped out of school before high-school gradu- 
ation. Of these, fifty-two were married by the age of eighteen, and 
only twelve were unmarried in November, 1959, when nearly every- 
one in the study group was nineteen years of age. 

Eleven girls dropped out of school before reaching their sixteenth 
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birthday, and they all married early. Six of them were married be- 
fore sixteen, three at sixteen, and two at seventeen or eighteen. 

Twenty-four girls dropped out of school at sixteen or within the 
next half year, and seventeen of them were married before the age 
of eighteen. Finally, thirty-two girls dropped out at age sixteen and 
a half or older, and all but nine were married by the age of eighteen. 

There were fairly close relationships between various aspects of 
marriage and the social class of the youth’s family. Four social class 
groups were recognized: upper-midde and upper class combined, 
lower-middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower class. Those who mar- 
ried early tended strongly to come from homes lower in the socio- 
economic scale. Over half of the girls in the lower-lower class were 
married by the end of 1958, and 43 per cent were married before 
reaching the age of eighteen. Among the boys there was no clear 
relation of social class to age of early marriage except that none of 
the boys in the upper-middle and upper class was married. 

There was a relationship between intelligence and age of mar- 
riage. Girls in the lower half of the group in intelligence were much 
more likely to marry early than girls in the upper half. 

Some of the early marriages gave every indication of being good 
and stable, while others got off to a bad start. One girl was married 
for only two weeks and then got a divorce. Another got a divorce 
after living with her husband for only two months. She had a baby 
by this husband and has since married a man in the army. Two girls 
had husbands in prison when the girls were eighteen. Both girls had 
babies. One was suing for divorce, while the other was thinking 
about it. 

The following interviews show the differences between a good 


and a poor marriage in this group. Sandra Miller, who was married 
before she was sixteen, seems to have gotten off to a good start. But 
Patricia Maxwell, who married at seventeen, has made a poor be- 
ginning. 


The interviews show that each girl had come to a dead end in 


school. To grow up, they left school and launched into matrimony— 
a course which was open and attractive to them. 


Patricia Maxwell is a girl from a lower-lower class family, one of 
six children in a family that is well known to the police and the so- 
cial agencies. The father works at odd jobs, and the mother works 
occasionally as a dishwasher. The family started in a small rural vil- 
lage and moved to River City when Patricia was in elementary 
school. 

Patricia quit school three days after her sixteenth birthday and 
worked at various places until her pregnancy compelled her to quit. 
She was involved with several boys and married George Moore near 
the time of her seventeenth birthday. Both Patricia and her husband 
were very poor students in school. The interview follows: 

Patricia lives in depressing surroundings in a tenement apartment 
with her mother and apparently several other members of the family. 
An older pregnant sister was sitting in the front yard when I called. 
She directed me to the back yard, which was littered with broken 
bottles and filthy boxes. The mother was hanging out laundry. She 
told me that Patricia wasn’t feeling well and was still in bed this 
morning. She said, “Patricia is pregnant, and it is bothering her quite 
a bit.” I prepared to leave, saying that I would return, when George 
( Patricia’s husband ) hailed me through one of the cracked side win- 
dows as I walked around the house. Patricia’s mother then went 
inside to see whether Patricia was up. In a few minutes Patricia 
came out to the front porch looking tired and weak. Suddenly a 
large group of adolescents of various ages gathered around us, most 
of them of junior high school age, a few younger, all of them trying 
to mooch a cigarette from someone. Several of them stayed a few 
minutes, exchanged a few words, and then wandered on. There 
seemed to be many little children. Patricia’s husband George came 
out and made a few comments about school. He then hopped on a 
bicycle telling his wife he would see her later. I asked Patricia when 
she quit school. 

“Two or three weeks before school was out a year ago.” 

“Was that when you turned sixteen?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“How long have you been married?” 
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“Two weeks.” 

“What did you do after you left school?” 

“I worked a little while at different places. I worked at the old 
people’s home for three weeks, at the Quality Cafe for about a week 
or so, and at the shoe factory for a month or maybe two months.” 

“Which job did you like best?” 

“I liked the Quality Cafe job. I was waiting on tables. I made 
seventy-five cents an hour there and a little bit on tips. They aren't 
very big there though.” 

“What kind of work can a young girl get in this town?” 

“It’s hard to get a job. I looked and looked for a month or so, then 
I got that job at the home. That was nerve-racking. I was supposed 
to carry trays, but I did about everything else.” 

“Were they rather strict at these places you worked, about taking 
a day off or coming in late?” 

“Oh, yes, they were. At the Quality Cafe, I was sick one day there. 
I went back, and they said, “We won't need you anymore.’ I had 
even telephoned them and told them I couldn’t come in.” 

“Pat, when you quit school, were most of your friends in or out of 
school?” 

“They were mostly in.” 

“How about now?” 

“A lot are out now.” 

“What would you say was the main reason for your quitting 
school?” 

“I couldn't get along with teachers. That was the main reason. I 


really didn’t like any of them. Sorenson was the only one I could get 
along with. Me and Muller, we always got into it. French was all 


right until she tried to pick my friends. I was running around with 
my husband's sister Sally, and French told me I could find somebody 
better than that to pal around with. I said, “Look here, you can be 
my teacher, but you aren't going to pick my friends.’ ” 
“Pat, in what way is being out better for you than being in school?” 
“In a way it seems better, and in a way it don’t. When you are in 
school, at least you have some place to go and pass the time,” 
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“Were there any subjects that you had that you really liked in the 
ninth grade?” 

“T didn’t learn anything. I didn’t study much in any subject.” 

“Pat, how did your friends feel about the social life at junior high 
school—the basketball games and dances?” 

“I think most of them went to the dances.” 

“How did you feel about them?” 

“I went to about three school dances.” 

“Do you and your husband have any plans for the future? Do you 
plan to stay here with your mother?” 

“Yes, we will stay here until the baby comes.” 

“Pat, I guess it’s pretty hard for George to find work.” 

“He can't find anything, and I couldn't work now either. I get 
dizzy.” 

“How long have you been married now?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Pat, if you had to do things over again, would you continue in 
school or drop school?” 

“I would still quit.” 

“Pat, would you say that junior high was much harder than grade 
school?” 

“Well, no. I probably could have passed if I tried. But I never did 
try. When I listened to something, I could get it. But I never listened 
for anything except the buzzer for the end of the period.” 


Sandra Miller is a girl of about average intelligence in the upper- 
lower class. She quit school at the end of tenth grade and was mar- 
ried that month, before she was sixteen. Her husband was three 
years older and was working as an apprentice electrician. The inter- 


viewer's report follows: 

Sandra and her husband have an eighteen-month-old baby and 
live in a small unpretentious frame house. Sandra was frank about 
herself and said she had to quit school after tenth grade and get 
married because she was pregnant. Sandra mentioned several times 
during our talk that they didn’t have a very fancy place but that 
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everything in it was their own. She said that they didn’t believe in 
buying things until they had the money to pay for them. She also 
said that some day Earl (her husband ) would be making good money 
and things would be a little better. She seems happily married and 
is expecting another youngster. Sandra has not had any working 
experience. 

“Of course, I was going with Earl all the time I was in high school. 
I started going with him when I was thirteen. I liked home econom- 
ics and biology. But I couldn’t understand English and arithmetic. 
I still don’t know the difference between verbs and adverbs and all 
of that. And I can’t add or subtract, either one, yet. The only things 
that come easy for me are taking care of kids and cooking. That’s a 
lot better than working eight hours in a factory.” 

“As you look back on things, what was your main reason for leav- 
ing school?” 

“To get married. Ever since I was little, I remember wanting to 
get married and have a home and kids of my own. I remember tell- 
ing my mom when I was a little girl that I wanted twenty kids. I 
think I changed my mind about that now.” 

“If you had it to do over again, and things were about the same, 
would you quit or go on to school?” 

“Yes, I'd quit, if I was going with Earl. I know I would.” 

“You are not sorry you quit school then?” 

“No I’m not. I didn’t like school that much.” 

At the end of the interview, Sandra talked about feeling dumb in 
class, and I asked her just how she felt. She said, “I felt like when a 
teacher called on me and I would stand up and give the answer it 
would be wrong and the kids would laugh at me. I always did have 
an inferiority complex. At least that’s what the doctor calls it.” 

“Maybe you just thought you had one.” 

“Well, you ought to see me shake.” 


Before November, 1959, there were 149 marriages with 106 girls 
and 43 boys as principals. These will be called “early marriages,” 
since they all occurred at the age of nineteen or younger, and most 
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of them at eighteen or younger. To get a general idea of the quality 
of these marriages, we made a crude rating on a five-point scale. 
Two women and two men on the staff did the rating. The women 
were married and had been living in River City for some time. They 
knew some of the boys and girls personally. The highest ratings were 
given to couples who appeared to be getting along fairly well in 
terms of family relations and were obviously well mated in terms of 
cultural and religious background. In most cases there were inter- 
views with the husband or wife, during which comments were made 
concerning satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the marriage relation- 
ship, and devotion to husband or wife. 

At the low end of the scale were placed marriages where there 
was evidence of quarreling and threatened separation, application 
or plans for divorce, desertion, husband in jail, or evidence of sexual 
promiscuity of either partner since marriage. 

Marriages were also rated low if the relatives complained about 
the marriage, if either partner had been engaged in delinquent acts 
since marriage, and if the girl was pregnant at the time of the mar- 
riage unless the couple had been engaged for some time before the 
marriage. We tended to rate in the middle level those marriages that 
were sound as far as we knew but about which we did not have 
much information. 

The ratings were very similar for boys and for girls. When the age 
of the girl or the boy at marriage was compared with the marriage 
rating, there was a tendency for higher ratings to be associated with 
the later ages. A x” test of the difference between the marriages at 
seventeen or younger and marriages at eighteen and nineteen indi- 
cated this difference to be statistically significant at the .1 level, 
indicating that the tendency was not a strong one. 

Educational attainment is clearly related to success of marriage. 
When we compared school dropouts with high-school graduates and 
those who attended college, the dropouts had much lower marriage 
ratings. The x’ test shows the difference to be significant at the .01 
level. 

The personal-social adjustment of the study group was measured 
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when they were in the sixth and seventh grades, by means of a com- 
bined rating by teachers and sociometric test scores on the following 
three characteristics: social leadership or outgoing social accepta- 
bility, aggressive maladjustment, and withdrawn or passive malad- 
justment. On the basis of these scores, the girls who married at 
seventeen or earlier were compared with those who married at 
eighteen or nineteen, and with the total group of girls. Those who 
married at seventeen or before had lower scores in social leadership 
and higher scores in withdrawn maladjustment than the total group, 
while those married at eighteen or nineteen did not differ from the 
total group. 

For the boys, the few who married at seventeen or younger had 
strong maladjustment scores in all three categories, and the larger 
number who married at eighteen or nineteen had lower leadership 
scores and higher aggression scores than the total group. 

Looking at the girls who had very high scores for maladjustment 
in the sixth and seventh grades, we see that they were especially 
likely to marry early. Of sixteen girls in the top 10 per cent for ag- 


gressive maladjustment, nine dropped out of school and were mar- 
ried, and a tenth was married as soon as she graduated from high 
school. Sixteen out of thirty girls in the top 10 per cent for with- 
drawn maladjustment were married early, ten of them dropping out 
of school and six graduating from high school. This finding at least 
indicates that being withdrawn socially in sixth grade did not handi- 


cap a girl for early marriage. 

There was a strong tendency for early-marrying youth to have 
little contact with the church. Of seventy-eight girls who were mar- 
ried at eighteen or younger, thirty-one were not known to a clergy- 
man; twenty-two were known, but the church was unimportant to 
them; and twenty-five were seen by the clergy as finding the church 
to be important. Among the thirty-two boys who married earliest, 
twenty were not known to a clergyman, and only seven were re- 
ported as finding importance in the church. 
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What conclusions may we draw from this study? We can answer 
the question—what kind of girl marries early? It appears that there 
are two types. One type is a girl in the upper-lower or the lower- 
lower class who is socially maladjusted in school and is doing poor 
schoolwork. For this kind of girl, whose progress is blocked along 
the lines she sees her classmates following, marriage is the best solu- 
tion. It is a chance at something she wants, though the reality may 
be different from what she expects. 

Marriage is the only constructive step this type of girl can take. 
Too often, she cannot support this role effectively, and no one is 
there to help her. But marriage works often enough, as in the case of 
Sandra Miller, to make it a possibility that parents and advisers must 
recognize. 

The other type of girl who marries early is a girl in the lower- 
middle, the upper-middle, or the upper-lower class. She gets along 
quite well in school but prefers marriage immediately after high- 
school graduation to going to college or starting a career. For this © 
girl, high school has been a satisfactory pathway to growing up, but 
marriage is the desirable course as soon as high school is completed. 
Some of the talented girls were in this group: five out of thirty-four 
in the intellectually talented group, three out of thirty-seven in the 
leadership group, and two out of twenty-nine in the group showing 
artistic talent. 

Most of the boys who marry at eighteen or before are dropouts 
whose school record was poor and whose social adjustment in school 
was poor. For some of them, marriage has a stabilizing effect. Oth- 
ers, however, cannot carry the responsibility and fail in marriage as 
well as on the job. A small group of boys are analogous to the second 
group of girls who have just been described. They have done fairly 
well in school, and upon graduation from high school they go to 
work and get married, thus moving into adulthood in a serious and 


responsible way. 


Clearly the statistical chances of success are less for an early mar- 
riage than for one at eighteen or later for girls and twenty or later 
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for boys. However, there are some very successful early marriages. 
It is more accurate to say that the people with the poorest chance 
of making a good marriage are most likely to marry early than to say 
that early marriage causes failure in marriage. There is no evidence 
that these people would make better marriages if they waited to 
marry for three or four years beyond their present rather early age. 
It is also very likely that a wise adult could select a group of sixteen- 
year-old girls and eighteen-year-old boys who would make successful 
marriages if they were to marry early. A few such young people did 
marry early in River City and have been successful with their 
marriages. 

From the point of view of the individual girl who is failing in 
school, the most desirable course is likely to be an early marriage. 
From society's point of view, it would be better if this type of girl 
was better prepared for marriage and for adult life, for it seems clear 
that under present conditions these girls will marry early unless a 
much more attractive alternative course is open to them, and no 
such alternative has been offered them by society. 

What might the school do to help the girl who is failing in her 
studies? What can the school do to make study more attractive and 
useful to this kind of girl and at the same time prepare her better for 
marriage? 

Commencing at about the eighth grade, the girls who are ob- 
viously headed for early dropping out of school might be assigned to 
a woman teacher who is a combination of social worker and home- 
economics teacher. This teacher would expect to work with this 


group of girls for four or five years, whether they stayed in school 


or not. 

The schoolwork of these girls would be organized around their 
needs as wives and mothers-soon-to-be. They would do work in 
homemaking, child care, clothing, and personal grooming. They 
would have a modified program in English, science, and social 
studies under other teachers. They would be encouraged to get jobs 
as baby-sitters and might be excused from school half of the day to 
work in homes, their own or those of other people, taking care of 


children and doing housework. This part-time work arrangement 
might begin after they reached the age of fifteen and it might be 
supervised by the teacher. 

She would organize these girls into a social club. They would have 
parties and dances, with incidental teaching in the social skills of 
dancing and entertaining. The teacher would try to assume the roles 
of friend, confidante, club leader, and big sister to the girls. She 
would encourage them to come to her for counsel on such matters as 
choice of a boyfriend, what to do about petting, whether to marry. 

As the girls neared the age of sixteen, the meetings of the group 
would include club meetings at convenient times for those who had 
quit school, at convenient and acceptable places, such as settlement 
houses, YWCA, Salvation Army, churches, in case the girls did not 
wish to meet in school buildings. 

As the girls grew older, they would have dances, parties to an- 
nounce their engagements, showers for those about to be married 
and for those expecting babies. The group would give its members a 
source of emotional support when it was needed, would help those 
who were having difficulty with their marriage, and would set up 
expectations of behavior for girls as teen-agers and young wives and 
mothers that would reduce the dangers of sexual promiscuity on the 
one hand and social isolation on the other. 

The teacher or club leader might work with two groups of girls at 
a given time—a younger group of girls aged thirteen to sixteen, who 
were in school and under her direct supervision, though they would 
have other teachers for some of their studies; and an older group 
aged sixteen to eighteen or nineteen, many of whom were out of 
school and whom she saw at evening or afternoon club meetings, 
and in individual conferences. 

Some such school program as this seems to offer the school its best 
chance of serving this important and neglected group of girls. 
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Using Machines 
To Make the High-School Schedule 


Of the many difficult tasks the high-school administrative staff per- 
forms, the making of the master schedule is one of the most impor- 
tant, the most demanding, and often the most frustrating. The master 
schedule of classes, or the plan by which a high school operates, 
shows who is teaching what, to whom, and at what time and place. 

To prepare the master schedule is not a simple task when typical 
scheduling procedures prevail—when all subjects are scheduled for 
the same number of minutes for each class period and for the same 
number of periods each week; when the schedule of every student 
and every teacher does not vary from day to day, from week to week. 
Even under these conditions, it is difficult to make a master schedule 
that will permit students to take the courses they need with teachers 
who are best qualified. 

How much more difficult, then, the task becomes when subjects 
are scheduled for varying numbers and lengths of periods; when 
some subjects are taught daily for short periods and others for long 
blocks of time two or three times a week. The more flexible schedules 
for students and teachers, as suggested in recent publications on 
experimental use of staff, contrast sharply with present conventional 
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scheduling practices (1). Yet to move secondary education to new 
levels of excellence, some way must be found to make the high- 
school program more flexible so that it may serve the needs of stu- 
dents and use more efficiently the talents of teachers. One major 
roadblock to proposals advanced for improving high-school educa- 
tion today is the difficulty in conceiving and operating a more flexi- 
ble schedule. 

In an effort to crack this difficult problem, the Secondary Educa- 
tion Project at Stanford University is attempting to determine how 
electronic data-processing machines can be used in formulating the 
high-school schedule. Supported by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, the Secondary 
Education Project is a five-year experiment to improve the quality 
of secondary education. Part of the project is devoted to experimen- 
tation in curriculum and use of staff in selected high schools. The 
work reported here has been undertaken to help develop more effec- 
tive and more flexible scheduling procedures. The undertaking is 
important for two reasons: first, if machines can do the work as well 
as, or better than, professional talent, which is in short supply, we 
would be unwise not to conserve that talent. Second, the full-scale 
application of the principles of more flexible scheduling seems im- 
possible without a significant break-through in the handling of the 
many variables that have thus far escaped or proved to be beyond 
the compass of school administrators. 

This paper is based on several months of study by a team of rep- 
resentatives from the public schools and from the staff of Stanford 
University in education and industrial engineering. The team has 
also had the advice and assistance of representatives from various 
research and industrial firms interested in data-processing and auto- 
mation. 

This preliminary report covers our thinking about the problem 
to date. While we offer no final solution, we believe that we have 
gone far enough with the problem to warrant a report and to suggest 
that we believe that a solution is in sight. The problem of formu- 
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lating a solution is much more complex than we originally thought 
it would be. When the logical rules have been formulated, part of 
the problem will be solved. There will then remain the basic edu- 
cational problem of what pattern of classes and schedules we want 
for a program of maximum effectiveness. In the not-too-distant fu- 
ture we hope to be able to put both parts of the puzzle together so 
that the way may be clear to define and to schedule the kind of edu- 
cational program that is adequate to achieve the new levels of excel- 
lence demanded in the decades ahead. 

As electronic data-processing enters the schools, educators are 
restive lest essential controls and sensitive human decision be sur- 
rendered. It is essential to establish the principle that machine proc- 
esses must serve educational goals. The purpose of automation is not 
to dictate goals but to help the educator to reach improved goals 
with greater facility. The educator, on his part, must try to under- 
stand what major functions can be performed by electronic data- 
processing. 


It is a popular myth that machines make decisions. It is essential 
to understand that machines can be instructed only to carry out 
decisions made in advance by the educator in accordance with his 
policies and objectives. If the educator establishes in advance alter- 
native actions to be taken under specific circumstances, machine 
processes can effect (and should not affect) these educational de- 


cisions. 

A simple analogy may help: An administrator who is out of his 
office for a day expects a telephone call from someone who will give 
certain information and ask certain questions. The administrator in- 
structs his secretary that if the caller says A, B, or C, she is to tell 
the caller X, Y, or Z, respectively. If some unexpected question arises, 
she is to take action M—namely, to refer the question to the admin- 
istrator for decision on his return. Note that the secretary does not 
make the decisions: she effects them. 

In the same sense, educational and administrative decisions are 
effected by the data-processing machines. The educator must define 


= 
z= 
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precisely the nature of the decisions to be made and inform the com- 
puter technician of alternative actions to be taken under specified 
circumstances. A major difficulty in adapting electronic computers 
to problems that require decisions is the requirement that the edu- 
cator specify unambiguous and logical criteria for action! 

To have a truly flexible schedule, it is essential to develop a master 
schedule that will meet the needs of students, make better use of 
instructional staff, and permit a more flexible arrangement of meet- 
ings for different courses (2). For example, in a flexible plan mod- 
ern-language classes may be scheduled to allow for one or two small 
discussion classes as well as for short practice periods when indi- 
vidual tape-recorder units are used. Teachers of shorthand may find 
it desirable to schedule two separate, short practice periods a day, 
rather than longer single periods, as at present, to take advantage of 
the effects of spaced practice. Students in tenth-grade English may 
meet once a week for lectures or films in a class of three hundred, 
twice a week for discussion in small groups of fifteen, and once a 
week in groups of sixty for research and writing activities. 

Those who feel that the type of flexible scheduling implied here 
is remote from their situation should recognize that the conventional 
schedule is simply a special application of the general approach just 
outlined. Even in conventional situations more effective and more 
appropriate master schedules can be developed with great potential 
savings in the time expended by highly trained educators in the 
clerical operations that schedule-making requires. 

To forestall confusion, it is essential to define terms, some of which 
may at first glance seem self-evident: 


Subject: A broad general curriculum area for which the scope and 
sequence of content are conventionally defined and arranged as 
courses, for example, French, mathematics, English. 


Course: A unit of instructional material taught during a specific 
time period (semester or year ); for example, French is a subject, but 
French 2 is a course. 
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Structure: The concept of course structure is depicted in Diagrams 
1, 2, and 3, which show how students and instructors in a given 
course may meet during a time cycle (such as a week). A structure 
consists of phases and sections, defined as follows: 


Phase: The rows of the diagrams illustrate phases. For example, 
Phase A in Diagram 1 involves all students in one meeting for a 
specific time interval. 


Number of 
Class Meetings 


1 


dy ds dy ds 


DIAGRAM 1.—Suggested structure for an English course 


Section: In Phase B in Diagram 1 students are divided into three 
sections (subdivisions of a phase); in Phase C, students are di- 
vided into five sections, and so on. Hence, for example, one may 
speak of Section 1 of Phase D of this course. The difference be- 
tween Phase C and Phase D in Diagram 1 is that the sections 
need not involve the same group of students or the same instructor. 
The vertical scale of Diagram 1 is intended to suggest the approxi- 
mate length of the class meeting. The horizontal scale in this dia- 
gram is intended to suggest relative class size, though each section 
has some permissible variation in size. Each phase is a subdivision 
of the structure. Each section is a subdivision of a phase. We have 
adopted the convention of using capital letters to denote phases 
and numerically subscripted lower-case letters to denote sections, 
with the convention that each phase, in alphabetic order, is equal 
to, or smaller than, the preceding phase in size; the number of 


Phase — 
A a I 
C C1 Ce C3 C4 | Cs 1 
D 1 
E 2 
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sections in a phase is determined by dividing total course enrol- 
ment by the permissible size of sections in each phase. Example: 
bz denotes Section 2 of Phase B; see Diagrams 1, 2, and 3. Any 
section of any phase may meet more than once in a schedule 
module (as does each section of Phase E in Diagram 1). 

In Diagram 2, sections in Phase A average sixty students each— 
the number of individual stations available in the language labora- 
tory. The sections meet daily for thirty minutes. Sections in Phase 


Number of 
Class Meetings 


5 


ay ae 


te be bs | be | by | bs 2 


DIAGRAM 2.—Suggested structure for a modern-language course 


B meet with the individual instructor (averaging about fifteen 
students per section) twice a week. Course structure might be 
defined in this instance to indicate that students in a: would be 
required to be scheduled into sections bi through bs, and from az 
into bs through bs. 

In Diagram 3, sections in Phase B might be single thirty-minute 
practice periods scheduled mornings and afternoons daily (except 
one day a week when a single, double-period class would meet 
sometime during the day). 


Number of 
Class Meetings 


1 


a) 


8 


b, | be | bs | by 


DIAGRAM 3.—Suggested structure for 
a shorthand course 


Class: A class is a scheduled meeting of a section involving specific 
students and instructional staff meeting at a specific time and place, 


Instructor: Any member of the instructional staff scheduled to meet 
specific classes, 


A | | 
B 
Phase 
A 
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Room: In addition to the ordinary meaning, room includes labora- 
tory, gym, studio, auditorium, shop, alcove in stacks of library with 
place for individual study, or any regular instructional space. 


Schedule module: That period of time during which the master 
schedule does not repeat itself. For example, in conventional sched- 
ules the schedule module is one day; in the example described the 
schedule module is one week. 


Schedule cycle: That length of time during which the schedule 
module is not recast—for example, a semester. 


Student program: The list of courses desired for a particular student 
for a given schedule cycle or cycles. This list may be ordered or sub- 
scripted to indicate priorities—for example, required for graduation, 
required for college admission, recommended, or elective, with an 


indicated order of preference within electives. 


Student programing: The process by which the school staff devises 
a program for each student. 


Student schedule: The list of specific classes that a student attends. 


Student scheduling: The process by which students are assigned to 
specific classes. For either machine or manual processes, the counse- 
lor must be free to recommend assignment of any student to a par- 
ticular instructor's section or to indicate the set of periods within 
which a student should be scheduled. 


Instructor program: The list of courses a given instructor is qualified 
and available to teach; this list may be ordered or subscripted to 
show both administrative and personal preferences. 


Instructor schedule: The list of classes to which an instructor is 


assigned. 


Period: A continuous time interval used as a basic scheduling unit— 
for example, 30 minutes. A class may meet for one or more consecu- 
tive periods, depending on course structure. 
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Passing period: A necessary time interval for students to get from 
one class to another, deducted from each class but not from each 


period. 


Master program: A list of all courses that may be taken during the 
next scheduled cycle. 


Master schedule: A detailed list of classes meeting during a given 
schedule module. (See definition of class. ) 


We may now illustrate the use of some of the terms to describe 
conventional scheduling. Periodically, the student and his adviser 
make out the student program for the next schedule cycle. The 
scheduling staff then analyzes the student program, tallies the num- 
ber of students that must be accommodated in each course, calcu- 
lates the number of classes to be scheduled—and hence determines 
instructor and room requirements. If the requirements exceed the 
capacity of the staff or the buildings, the problem must be referred 
for administrative decisions. In using the machine computer, admin- 
istrative decisions would require the establishment of rules to be 
used to effect such decisions; for example, “If class size for Course 
X falls below 12, the course is to be discontinued” or “Graduating 
seniors are to be given first choice for elective Y.” 

A tentative master schedule, usually based on the one in current 
use, is adopted. The conventional process attempts to fit student 
schedules to the master schedule. Revisions of the master schedule 
are made to adjust to serious conflicts or unanticipated trends or 
demands created by new school enrolments or staff changes. Thus, 
the master schedule is developed by trial and error. 

Now it is possible to describe the application of machine processes 
to school scheduling. Each student’s program—including restrictions 
as to instructional staff, periods, alternative electives, ability section- 
ing--is coded for computer use. Student programs are then tallied by 
machines to determine requested enrolments for each course. In- 
formation about instructor programs, room availabilities, course 
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structures, class sizes desired, and other essential data are also coded 
for computer processing. A master schedule is then developed that 
makes satisfactory use of school staff and facilities, and takes into 
account the characteristics of all student programs. The student 
schedules, the class lists, the instructor schedules and other lists are 
assembled mechanically. The computer processing time must neces- 
sarily be so brief that the entire task could, if desired, be left until 
shortly before the opening of school. Automatic processing will not 
solve all problems; some must be the subject of further administra- 
tive decision—for example, the problem of the handicapped student 
who must have all his classes on the ground floor of the school 
building. | 

Two approaches to a solution of the scheduling problem are sug- 
gested. The first is to program a computer to schedule sections suc- 
cessively, following the general plan. First, a period (or sequence of 
periods) is found such that an appropriate set of students, teach- 
er(s), and room can be designated as a class without conflicting 
with any prior assignments for the people and room involved. Next, 
a class list is prepared that identifies the students for which the 
class is scheduled, the teacher(s), and the room. Finally, records are 
maintained of the periods when each student is available for assign- 
ment, the phases of each course for which each student remains un- 
assigned, and the periods when each teacher and each room remain 
unscheduled. 

This approach has a reasonable probability of leading to a conflict- 
free schedule, if such a schedule exists; but there is also a definite 
possibility that the approach may lead to a schedule involving con- 
flicts when, in fact, a conflict-free schedule could be generated. 
Once a satisfactory schedule of classes is obtained, the students will 
have been scheduled into classes that satisfy their programs. 

The second approach is to investigate the development of tech- 
niques for determining whether a conflict-free schedule exists for a 
given set of programs. This approach offers the possibility of the 
development of fundamental rules for general application to school 
scheduling problems. 
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Some rough estimates have been made of the feasibility of using 
a computer to schedule an “average” high school. If the first ap- 
proach is used, it will require a very high speed machine (micro- 
second access time) with a large memory (approximately thirty- 
two thousand words of core memory) and tape units. No accurate 
estimates can be made of the time that would be required for such 
a machine to generate a single schedule (with or without conflicts ) 
for an average high school, but it appears that it may be accom- 
plished at an acceptable cost. 

A more formal description of the elements of the general prob- 
lem might begin with a matrix P, with N rows and C columns, in 
which each row heading is a student and each column heading is a 
course. Student programing involves placing a symbol in the cell 
at each intersection of a row and column to show that the student 
represented by the row is programed for the course represented by 
the column. One might enter in the cells a “utility” or “priority” 
index or symbol indicating the importance of the course for a stu- 
dent or his degree of preference for it. The tally sum for any row 
is the number of courses in the student’s program, while the tally 
sum for a column is the number of enrolments. Other necessary 
matrices or tables would be coded in computer language, including 
descriptions of room facilities and availabilities, instructor prefer- 
ences for courses, or both. 

It is common practice to develop the master schedule for a new 
year by modifying the current schedule. However, a flexible master 
schedule for courses with various structures needs to be developed 
systematically and mechanically, according to a predetermined set 
of rules. Analytically conceived, our ideal computer process would 
begin with student programs, instructor programs, room specifica- 
tions, and class definitions and end with a master schedule; student, 
room, and instructor schedules; and class lists. If necessary, the com- 


puter repeats all or part of the process until some specified criteria 
are satisfied. A major conceptual difficulty in the detailed analysis 
of this whole problem is to define objectively or quantitatively the 
criteria that permit the administrator to decide when an acceptable 
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solution has been reached. These unresolved criteria present diffi- 
culties both to computer-constructed flexible schedules and to con- 
ventional master schedules! 

The essential problem in either manual or automated scheduling 
may be clarified by detailed analysis of one example. A “reduced” 
model of the student-course matrix P is shown in Tables 1 and 2. In 


TABLE 1 


INITIAL FORM OF MATRIX P 


Coursr* 


Student: 


1 
1 


_ Courses D, F, and C are spanning courses; that is, they 
involve at least one linking student. Courses B, E, and A are 
stratified courses; that is, they involve no linking students. 


TABLE 2 


POLARIZED FORM OF MATRIX P ( AFTER 
INTERCHANGE OF ROWS AND COLUMNS ) 


CoursEs 
B E 


| 1 | (linking students) 


1 1 1 
1 
1 1 1 


this oversimplified example, if Student 5 is ignored, Courses D, F, 
and B involve only Students 2 and 4, while Courses E, A, and C 
involve only Students 1, 6, and 3. This is an important point: Except 
for Student 5, Courses D, F, and B could be scheduled independ- 
ently of (that is, at the same time as) E, A, and C. The object of 
such analysis is to find what are called stratified courses: those 
classes whose membership is normally limited to students belonging 
to some well-defined group, for example, tenth-graders. Most sched- 


A B . D E F 
1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 

Student: 
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uling difficulties are traceable to linking students, such as Student 5, 
who prevents independent scheduling of Courses A, B, and F. 
Courses involving many such students are designated as spanning 
courses. Analysis of linkages among students is a crucial problem 
in the development of the master schedule. Sets of stratified courses 
that are independent—that is, that have no linking sets of students— 
can be scheduled at the same time of day without conflict. 

Another important issue is the determination of the priorities that 
will establish the sequences in which sets of student programs will 
be processed for scheduling or in which the sections themselves 
must be scheduled—for example, senior students, large sections, 
single sections. It is also useful to define the concept of prime sched- 
uling time—that is, as yet unscheduled portions of the week which 
must be “protected” as long as possible to accommodate spanning 
courses. Stratified courses may be scheduled opposite each other in 
time—and must be if prime time is to be saved for resolving later 
conflicts. 

What is illustrated here is a systematic attempt to reduce the 
elements of the problem to mechanically manageable descriptive 
dimensions. Other fields—inventory and materials-handling, job-shop 
scheduling, space-utilization studies—may offer leads that will yield 
useful insights into efficient approaches. Although the school sched- 


uling problem presents unique difficulties, it is our belief that a solu- 
tion to this problem can be found. The writers would welcome 
detailed inquiries by computer technicians or others interested in 
working on the computer-programing problems described or im- 


plied here. 
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Scholastic Success of College Freshmen 
from Parochial and Public Secondary Schools 


How do graduates of public and parochial schools compare in scho- 
lastic success? Little research has been carried out on this question. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive study is that conducted by Koos 
(1) in Minnesota from 1925 to 1929. Koos investigated the college 
scholastic achievement of graduates of private and public schools. 
For his study he divided private schools into two groups: parochial 
and independent. Findings generally favored graduates of public 
schools, a result that is particularly remarkable since intelligence 
measures favored graduates of parochial schools. 

Hill, who has also carried on research in this area, compared the 
high-school scholastic success of students from parochial and public 
elementary-school backgrounds (2). All findings in his study favored 
students from public schools. However, only the findings for natural 
science, written expression, and composite measures were significant 
at the .05 level. The composite measure, a single measure that takes 
into account all areas tested, included eight areas. 

Other investigators have compared the scholastic success of pri- 
vate and public school students; in most studies, however, it is not 
clear whether parochial schools were included under private schools. 
Gellenthien’s study (3) and Davis and Frederiksen’s study (4) both 
favored public school graduates over private school graduates. 
Iwamoto summarized research in this area, and his findings were 
generally similar to those of the other studies reported here (5). 
More recently Shuey found that girls who had graduated from pub- 
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lic secondary schools had greater scholastic success in a women’s 
college than girls who had graduated from private secondary schools 
(6, 7). 

The study reported here was undertaken to compare the scholastic 
success of two groups of Freshmen at Ball State Teachers College: 
103 graduates of parochial schools and 103 graduates of public 
schools. The first group included all parochial school graduates who 
had matriculated at the college each fall quarter from 1952 through 
1957. An equal number of public school graduates was obtained 
by using a table of random numbers to insure an unbiased sample. 
Since the combined grade-point average of all college students 
varies slightly from year to year, the number of public school gradu- 
ates selected each fall equaled the number of parochial school grad- 
uates who had matriculated that fall. Thus the possible bias of yearly 
variation was avoided. 

For each student the following information was obtained from the 
registrar: father’s occupation; entrance-test scores; grade-point aver- 
age for each of three quarters of the Freshman year; cumulative 
grade-point average for entire Freshman year; and the number of 
quarters the student was enrolled. 

The chief purpose of the investigation was to compare the scho- © 
lastic success, with scholastic aptitude controlled, of college Fresh- 
men from parochial and public secondary schools, but data obtained 
for this purpose made other comparisons possible. 

It is well known that a relation exists between socioeconomic class 
and scholastic success. In this study the occupation of the father 
was used as a coarse measure of socioeconomic class. A modification 
of the Warner index was used to classify occupations (8). The mean 
socioeconomic class ratings of the two groups were compared, and 
the traditional z (CR) technique was used to test the statistical sig- 
nificance of the differences. 

The investigator also compared the groups with respect to per- 
sistence at Ball State Teachers College for the two years after matric- 
ulation. Since some of the parochial school graduates had enrolled 
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as Freshmen in the fall of 1957, not enough time had elapsed for 
them to have been graduated before the close of the study. There- 
fore, the two-year limit was set. The traditional z test was used to 
test the significance of the differences in persistence. 

Students who entered the college from 1952 through 1956 rou- 
tinely took, as part of a battery of entrance examinations, the 1948 
edition of the American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen (ACE). In the fall of 1957, the 
college changed from this examination to the Cooperative School 
and College Ability Tests (SCAT). To make comparisons possible, 
SCAT scores of students who entered in 1957 were transformed into 
ACE equivalents obtained from a conversion table furnished by the 
Educational Testing Service. The scores on these tests were used to 
compare scholastic aptitude. Again z was the statistical test. 

In addition, grade-point averages were compared without consid- 
ering scholastic aptitude. The grade-point average was computed by 
dividing the total number of credit points earned by the total num- 
ber of credit hours. Credit points were earned as follows: a mark of 
A was assigned 4 credit points; a mark of B, 3 credit points; C, 2 
credit points; D, 1 credit point; F, no credit points. Separate com- 
parisons were made for each of the three quarters of the Freshman 
year. Cumulative grade-point averages for the entire year were also 
compared. To test the significance of differences in grade-point aver- 
ages, the z approach was used. 

The main comparison in the study was a comparison of grade- 
point averages, with scholastic aptitude controlled. Data were 
treated by means of analysis of covariance, with scholastic aptitude 
the control variable. Three analyses were made. The first analysis 
was based on data obtained at the close of the first quarter of the 
Freshman year, which was the first opportunity to secure measures. 
At this time, both groups were maximally “pure” products of their 
different secondary-school environments. The second analysis was 
based on data obtained for the last quarter of the Freshman year. 
The purpose was to determine whether any significant differences 
that might have existed at the beginning of the year had been ren- 
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dered non-significant during the course of the year. Had such a 
change occurred, differences found at the beginning of the year— 
even statistically significant differences—would have had relatively 
little practical significance. The third analysis was based on cumu- 
lative results of the entire Freshman year, since these data gave the 
broadest perspective. 

In this study it was hypothesized that there was no difference in 
the scholastic success of college Freshmen from parochial and pub- 
lic secondary schools. For each analysis the 5 per cent level was 
arbitrarily chosen as statistically significant. This level is neither ex- 
tremely liberal nor extremely conservative with respect to the likeli- 
hood of a Type I or a Type II error. A Type I error is the rejection 
of a true hypothesis; a Type II error is the retention of a false 
hypothesis. 

The results of the first two comparisons are presented in Table 1. 
As that table shows, graduates of parochial schools obtained a slight- 
ly higher mean socioeconomic class rating, while graduates of public 
schools were slightly higher in persistence. However, in neither case 
were the differences significant. 

The third comparison involved scholastic aptitude. The linguistic 
mean scores significantly favored graduates of parochial schools. 
Total scores also favored graduates of parochial schools but were 
not statistically significant. These findings are generally in accord 
with the earlier results obtained by Koos. 

Table 1 also gives the results of the comparison of grade-point 
averages without reference to scholastic aptitude. Here none of the 
differences was statistically significant, although all favored gradu- 
ates of public schools. It may also be noted that each succeeding 
quarter the differences decreased in magnitude. 

The major comparisons of the investigation involved three analy- 
ses of covariance; analyses for the fall quarter, for the spring quarter, 
and cumulatively for the entire Freshman year. All differences were 
statistically significant at the .01, the .05, and the .01 levels, respec- 
tively (9). In all cases the occurrence of a significant F statistic 
allows the conclusion (unless underlying assumptions are violated ) 
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that the means of the adjusted scores were not the same for both 
groups. Each difference favored public school graduates over paro- 
chial school graduates. 

Two limitations merit acknowledgment. First, the collegiate cur- 
riculums of the two groups were not equated. This limitation is by 
no means unique. Actually there is less variation in curriculum in 


TABLE 


SOCIOECONOMIC CLASS ( BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION ), PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE, 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE, AND GRADE-POINT AVERAGES OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
WHO WERE GRADUATED FROM PAROCHIAL AND FROM PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


STANDARD 
Error 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL Pusiic ScHOoL OF THE 

CLASS AND GRADUATES GRADUATES - DIFFER- 
PERSISTENCE Number Mean Number Mean ENCE 


Socioeconomic class 
(occupational rat- 
103 3.95 ; .199 


Persistence (number of 
quarters incollege) 


Scholastic aptitude on 
ACE: 
Linguistic score. . . . 
Quantitative score. 
Total score........ 


Freshman grade-point 
averages: 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


the Freshman year than in subsequent college years. Freshmen tend 
to follow very nearly the same curriculum. Second, all the subjects 
attended the same college. This limitation, too, is a common one. 
It is understood, of course, that other similar investigations might 
yield results different from those found in this study. 

Within the limitations of the study, the following conclusions 
seem warranted: 


0.151 
0s 0.25 0.489 
103 61.45 108 56.52 4.93 2.149 
103 40.17 103 40.69 —0.52 1.510 —0.344 
103 101.17 103 97.18 3.99 3.216 1.241 
Fall.............. 103 212 103 2.32 -0.20 1% -1613 | 
Winter........... 93 2.14 93 2.29 -0.15 1.220 
Spring............ 82 2.25 85 2.35 .119  —0.840 
Cumulative....... 82 2.31 85 2.43 —1.304 


PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 65 


College Freshmen who graduated from parochial and public 
secondary schools did not differ significantly in socioeconomic 
class as measured by the father’s occupation. 


Within the limit of two academic years, the two groups did not 
differ significantly in persistence in college. The parochial school 
group tended to be superior to the public school group in scho- 
lastic aptitude, with significant differences in the area of language 
aptitude. 

When scholastic aptitude was ignored, the two groups did not 
differ significantly in scholastic achievement, although all differ- 
ences obtained favored the public school group. 


The differences that favored the public school group diminished 
as the year progressed. (This trend was not tested for statistical 


significance. ) 


When scholastic aptitude was controlled, there was a statistically 
significant superiority in the scholastic achievement of the public 


school group over the parochial school group. This superiority 
was found for both the first and the last marking periods of the 


Freshman year, and also cumulatively for the entire Freshman 


year. 


Within the limitations mentioned earlier, these findings are gen- 
erally in accord with those of Koos in the late 1920's. This would 
suggest stability in the situation as well as in the generalization. 
That is, the situation may be stable in time over the years and gen- 
eral in various geographic locations. 

This study sought no causes of the findings: judgments in this 
area must be speculative. Parochial enrolees appear to have some 
initial advantage in scholastic aptitude. Probably the most parsimoni- 
ous explanation for the advantage would be that more selectivity 
has occurred with graduates of parochial schools than with gradu- 
ates of public schools. 
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The inferior performance of the graduates of parochial schools 
when scholastic aptitude is taken into account should be a matter 
of practical concern, since it appears to continue throughout the 
Freshman year. Explanations of this finding are by no means readily 
apparent. It may be that, in parochial schools, curriculums empha- 
size verbal skills which give the students an advantage on entrance 
examinations but have no special value in Freshman scholastic as- 
signments. It may also be that, in parochial schools, curriculums, 
teaching, and supervisory methods are such that the students are 
not prepared to perform at peak efficiency in the relatively unstruc- 
tured college situation. 
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Popularity among Adolescents i 
Western Australia and in the 
United States of Amerwa 


One of the most important developmental tasks of the adolescent is 
to establish more mature relationships with age mates of both sexes, 
a task which is closely related to the individual’s social adjustment. 
While many factors can contribute to the popularity of an adoles- 
cent, we suggest that certain personality traits, physical skills, and 
physical characteristics are most important. We propose to compare 
the factors that make for popularity in the United States with factors 
that make for popularity in Western Australia and explore some of 
the questions raised by the comparison. 

Almost every textbook on adolescence published in the past fif- 
teen years has quoted Tryon (1, 2) and Kuhlen and Lee (3). We 
shall, therefore, only outline the research of these authors. Tryon, 
who worked with about 160 boys and 160 girls in urban California, 
found the traits of the popular twelve-year-old boy quite different 
from the traits of the popular twelve-year-old girl. Popular pre- 
adolescent boys were active and competent in group games; en- 
thusiasm, good humor, good looks, happiness, friendliness, and dar- 
ing—all seemed important in determining status. Although the trait 
group “restless, talkative, attention-seeking” was less important than 
the others mentioned, it had some significance. According to Tryon, 
nearly all the twelve-year-olds studied would rather have been con- 
sidered untidy, bossy, vigoro.s, and noisy than neat and submissive. 


D. K. WueEELER is a senior lecturer in education at the University of Western 
Australia, Nedlands, Western Australia. 
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By fifteen, the pattern had changed. Cheerfulness and humor, physi- 
cal competence, courage, and self-assertion were still important, but 
more emphasis was placed on personal attractiveness and ease in 
mixed social situations. The boisterous hyperactivity significant ear- 
lier was now regarded as childish. 

The popular twelve-year-old girl exhibited behavior that was 
more conforming to adult demands. She presented a neat, attractive 
appearance; she had a friendly, demure manner; and she showed 
quiet good humor. For the fifteen-year-old girl the criteria ap- 
proached those of the ideal boy of that age—extraversion, good 
sportsmanship, social poise, humor, and gaiety. 

Kuhlen and Lee studied six groups of children from villages and 
rural areas in central New York: 100 boys and 136 girls in Grade 6, 
120 boys and 120 girls in Grade 9, and 124 boys and 136 girls in 
Grade 12. These researchers compared the personality characteristics 
of the most popular 25 per cent with those of the least popular 25 
per cent in each of these six groups. For students of both sexes and 
all grades, the traits that made for popularity were cheerfulness, 
friendliness, enthusiasm, enjoying jokes, and initiating games and 
activities. 

The difference between the results reported by these researchers 
and those reported by Tryon points to the need for investigating 
more representative samples, particularly of eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds. Further, both researches used the “Guess Who” tech- 
nique. Because in this technique the investigator determines what 
traits or trait groups are presented to the student, there is a danger 
that he may include irrelevant traits or omit relevant ones. For this 
reason, in our own study we preferred to use questions that gave 
adolescents a chance to mention characteristics they thought impor- 
tant, though it must be admitted that such questions are difficult to 
score quantitatively. 

The Western Australian Adolescent Survey from which our data 
are drawn covered a representative sample of some eight hundred 
adolescents from all types of secondary schools throughout the state. 
Most of our information came from answers to the instructions: 
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“Without mentioning names, describe briefly a very popular boy or 
girl in your class.” Responses were checked against responses to 
additional questions: “Without mentioning names, describe briefly 
a very unpopular girl or boy in your class.” “What sort of girl do you 
admire most?” “What sort of boy do you admire most?” Each stu- 
dent had already filled in one Pressey XO type list concerned with 
the sort of person of the same sex he or she liked or admired, and 
another list for the sort of person of the opposite sex he or she ad- 
mired. We are reporting here only our major conclusions, using the 
.02 level of significance for differences. 

As any observer of the Australian scene can testify, athletic skill 
or sporting ability is a means to popularity among adolescents as 
well as adults. The students made some mention of other skills use- 
ful in keeping a group amused, but these were unimportant com- 
pared with sporting ability, which was a characteristic of popular 
boys and girls at all ages. 

Under the heading of sociality we included manners, conversa- 
tional ability, and social relationships. Good behavior, or manners, 
and conversational abilities seemed relatively unimportant in popu- 
larity. Perhaps, however, these tended to be included in good social 
relationships, which were important, in that popular classmates got 
on well with others, were willing to participate, and had social poise. 

Another important group of traits we called altocentric, defined 
positively as kind, generous, helpful, sympathetic, and negatively as 
not a bully, a snob, or a “skite” (a conceited person). There was a 
non-significant trend for these traits to become more important with 
age, but all we can suggest from the evidence is that warmth and 
kindness are as likely to make a boy or girl popular at thirteen as at 
seventeen. 

While these three trait groups—sporting ability, sociality, altocen- 
tric—showed no significant differences between the sexes or age 
groups, the traits that follow did show sex differences or develop- 
mental trends. 

Certain physical attributes were associated with popularity. At all 
ages, from a quarter to a half of the adolescents described as popu- 
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lar were depicted as tall, well built, and engaging in physical activ- 
ity. Also characteristic of the socially acceptable were good looks, 
cleanliness, and grooming (tidiness). The last two appeared more 
important at the youngest age for both boys and girls. Perhaps older 
adolescents take these qualities for granted, or perhaps school au- 
thorities tacitly impose a minimum standard. Whatever the reason, 
the importance attached to these qualities diminished with age. 

One important group of traits we designated as euphoric—defined 
by such replies as cheerful, witty, jolly, carefree. These traits ranked 
fairly high at most levels but seemed more important to the oldest 
girls. Cheerfulness and good humor were significantly greater deter- 
minants of popularity for seventeen-year-old girls than for seven- 
teen-year-old boys. 

It is significant that cognitive abilities (“has brains” or “good at 
schoolwork”) were not so important to the adolescent as to his 
teacher. They were a factor in popularity—ranking fifth for the boys 
in frequency of mention and sixth for the girls—but not to the same 
extent as the other attributes mentioned. 

In Western Australia, then, the half-dozen traits or trait groups 
associated with adolescent popularity are sporting ability, sociality, 
good physical appearance, altocentric and euphoric personality 
traits, and cognitive abilities. In general, girls have to meet much the 
same pattern of expectations as boys, except that there is not quite 
the same emphasis on sporting ability. From the protocols of these 


eight hundred students we can form a picture of a popular adoles- 
cent—Noel—in a high school in Western Australia. Noel is above 


average in height, well built, neither too fat nor too skinny, has reg- 
ular features, and an attractive face that some might call good-look- 
ing. This well-developed teen-ager is neat, tidy, clean, and dresses in 
clothes suitable to the occasion, Noel takes part in a number of 
sporting activities with success, which seems natural enough for a 
person of physical energy and vigor. 

Everyone in the class agrees that this adolescent is kind and con- 
siderate, sympathetic and good-hearted, friendly and approachable. 
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When Noel was younger, vivacity and humor were commented on 
more, but now kindliness and warmth of personality seem to be 
more appreciated. A few think that occasionally there is a touch of 
conceit in Noel's manner, but no one suggests the descriptions 
“skite” or “bossy.” While some classmates mention Noel's attractive 
personality, there is little suggestion that it might be described as a 
strong one, and few comment on leadership qualities. Perhaps these 
qualities are present. If so, they are exercised so skilfully and so un- 
obtrusively that age mates are not led to mention them. It is the light 
and amusing side of Noel's nature, the cheerfulness and the fun, that 
come in for most comment in phrases such as “the life of the party” 
and in a few references to social skills such as “sings well” or “is a 
good pianist.” Relationships with classmates are very good, probably 
because of Noel’s lack of snobbishness, social poise, and willingness 
to take part in group activities. 

Other students say that Noel is “reasonably brainy” and a good 
student, but it can be seen that the intelligence mentioned is not too 
far above the average of the group, nor does Noel boast of intellec- 
tual attainments or spend too much time on study. Relationships 
with individual teachers and the staff as a whole appear to be har- 
monious. 

Friends may stress Noel’s honesty and good character, but other 
classmates appear to take these traits for granted, since they are 
not often mentioned, except for an occasional reference to the fact 
that Noel does not smoke or swear or tell dirty jokes. 

This adolescent’s chief interest is sports, though dancing and 
modern music also appeal. Noel does not seem to be interested in 
reading, cultural activities, politics, religion, or intellectual pursuits 
—or at least does not show interest in these subjects when with the 


group. Noel may be a good conversationalist, but few classmates 


mention this social skill. 

In this sketch of a popular adolescent, personal pronouns which 
would indicate Noel’s sex have been deliberately omitted. The 
name Noel, which might be a girl’s or a boy’s, was also chosen de- 
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liberately to emphasize the fact that the traits associated with pop- 
ularity in boys are very similar to those associated with popularity 


in girls. 


In making cross-cultural comparisons we shall consider first the 
factors that make for popularity in boys at each age level in the 
United States and in Western Australia. Next we shall compare 
traits of popular girls. Finally we shall explore the more general 
questions of developmental trends and sex differences. 

Data in Table 1 show traits and trait groups in order of impor- 
tance. We have eliminated the trait popular from the New York lists. 
To say that the 25 per cent most popular students in a grade or age 
group are described as popular does not offer much information. 
Two points should be remembered about these data. Tryon’s find- 
ings differ considerably from those of Kuhlen and Lee, and there are 
considerable age differences between the youngest groups in West- 
ern Australia and in the United States. 

The data in the table and in the other studies mentioned show 
fairly clearly that for boys approaching adolescence or just past the 
threshold of adolescence, friendliness, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, and 
humor play an important part in popularity. Participation and com- 
petence in games and sporting activities also rank high. Good looks 
ranks lower on our list, but it must be noted that good physical 
build (which may include what thirteen-year-olds call good looks) 
is third on our list. Tryon found that restlessness, fighting, and fear- 
lessness were concomitants of popularity at about age twelve (3), 
but our results showed daring as the only trait in this group that was 
mentioned with any frequency. As to whether untidiness, bossiness, 
and fighting are characteristic of the popular twelve-year-old boy, 
and the American studies do not agree on this point (2, 3), we can 
report for our sample only that they are associated with unpopular- 
ity. If we neglect such discrepancies, which may be due to subcul- 
tural variation, we find that the characteristics associated with popu- 
larity are similar in both countries. 


TABLE 1 


TRAITS OR TRAIT GROUPS ASSOCIATED WITH ADOLESCENT POPULARITY AMONG 
BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, LISTED 


IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 


Mean age 
Number of stu- 


Mean age 
Number of stu- 


Mean age 
Number of stu- 


New York* 
Grade 6 


Cheerful 

Enthusiastic 

Friendly 

Good looking 

Enjoys joke on 
self 

Active in games 


Grade 9 
14.7 


30t 


Enthusiastic 
Friendly 
Willing to take a 
chance 
Cheerful 
Initiates games 
and activities 
Active in games 
Likes opposite 
sex 


Grade 12 
17.4 


26f 


Friendly 

Initiates games 

Enthusiastic 

Cheerful 

Enjoys joke on 
self 

Likes opposite 
sex 


Boys 


Western 
Australia 
First-year high 
school 
13.5 


152 


Sporting abilities 
Euphoric traits 
Build and activity 
Sociality 
Sportsmanship 
Grooming 
Altocentric traits 
Cognitive abilities 


Third-year high 
school 
15.4 


142 


Build and activity 
Sporting abilities 
Sociality 
Euphoric traits 
Cognitive abilities 
Altocentric traits 
Good looks 


Fifth-year high 
school 
17.3 


115 


Sporting abilities 
Build and activity 
Sociality 
Altocentric traits 
Cognitive abilities 
Euphoric traits 


* Adapted from Kuhlen and Lee, Tables 3 and 4 (3). 
t This group represents the top quarter in popularity. 


GIRLs 


New York* 
Grade 6 


11.6 


Friendly 

Enthusiastic 

Good looking 

Initiates games 
and activities 

Enjoys joke on 
self 


Grade 9 
14.3 


30T 


Cheerful 
Friendly 
Enthusiastic 
Initiates games 
and activities 
Neat and clean 


Grade 12 
17.3 


29t 


Friendly 

Enthusiastic 

Sociable 

Enjoys jokes 

Enjoys joke on 
self 


Western 
Australia 
First-year high 
school 
13.4 


148 


Sociality 

Euphoric traits 

Sporting abili- 
ties 

Cognitive abili- 
ties 

Build and ac- 
tivity 

Altocentric 
traits 

Good looks 


Third-year high 
school 
15.3 


152 


Euphoric traits 

Sociality 

Altocentric 
traits 

Good looks 

Sporting abili- 
ties 

Build and ac- 
tivity 


Fifth-year high 
school 
17.2 


75 


Euphoric traits 

Sociality 

Build and ac- 
tivity 

Altocentric 
traits 

Sporting abili- 
ties 

Cognitive abili- 
ties 


dents....... 25f |_| || 
= 

donts....... = | | 
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Popular fifteen-year-old boys seem alike in both countries. In Cali- 
fornia, personal attractiveness, social assertion and ease, cheerfulness, 
and good humor were highly rated. In New York, activity, friendli- 
ness, good looks and grooming, cheerfulness, and good humor were 
associated with popularity. In Western Australia, good physical 
build, sporting ability, ease in social relations, the euphoric traits 
(cheerful, enthusiastic, good humor), and cognitive abilities were 
important. With our boys there was less emphasis on self-assertion 
and more prestige attached to sporting and cognitive abilities. 

Among seventeen-year-olds likenesses outweigh differences. Kuh- 
len’s popular twelfth-grade boy is the active, socially aggressive ex- 
travert, cheerful, enthusiastic, friendly, with some stress on social 
sensitivity. His counterpart in Western Australia is active in sports 
and games, cheerful, enthusiastic, and friendly, of an outgoing so- 
ciable nature, with “brains” or good at schoolwork. Possibly the 
greater stress on cognitive abilities is due to the fact that the propor- 
tion of seventeen-year-olds still at school is smaller in Western Aus- 
tralia than in New York. 


It is evident in Table 1, in which traits and trait groups are listed 
in order of importance, that the Western Australian results for girls 
are more like the New York results than the California results. The 
popular twelve-year-old girl depicted by Kuhlen and Lee shows 
friendliness, humor, enthusiasm, good looks, neatness, initiative, and 
activity, and appears rather less demure and docile than Tryon 
would suggest. In Western Australia, the popular thirteen-year-old 
is friendly, sociable, cheerful, enthusiastic, and good-humored. She 
shows initiative and activity in sports and games. She is well built, 
good-looking, clean, and tidy. She also has “brains” or is good at 
schoolwork, and here there is a difference between the two coun- 
tries. It should be pointed out, however, that the “Guess Who” state- 
ments used in both American investigations made no reference to 
“brains,” or being good at schoolwork, so that it was not possible for 
American adolescents to indicate whether this trait was a concomi- 
tant of popularity. 


“By the age of fifteen,” says Tryon, “many of the criteria for the 
idealized boy, such as extroversion, activity and good sportsmanship 
are highly acceptable for the girl” (1:77). Competence and poise in 
social activities, humor, and gaiety were also characteristic. This 
description is like Kuhlen and Lee’s picture of the fourteen-year-old 
girl as cheerful, friendly, sociable, enthusiastic, neat, and initiating 
games and activities. It can be seen, too, that the description differs 
little from the Western Australian picture, where the emphasis is on 
cheerfulness and good humor, friendliness and social ease, good 
build and good looks, kindness and consideration, intelligence or 
success at schoolwork, and participation in games and activities. 
Again the major difference is in the reference to cognitive abilities. 

For the oldest American girls, the acceptable characteristics are 
much the same as for the younger ones and closely parallel the trait 
groups associated with popularity in Western Australia. Our sample 
places more emphasis on sporting and cognitive abilities and on 
build and activity, but friendliness, enthusiasm, good humor, and 
social sensitivity are common characteristics. In both countries, ap- 
parently, extraversion makes for acceptance, but in Western Austra- 
lia extraversion must not be allied with bossiness or aggressiveness. 


In a consideration of developmental changes, Tryon’s work sug- 
gests that there is a good deal of continuity in boys’ values from pre- 
adolescence to adolescence, while a much more radical change must 
occur in girls’ values between the ages of twelve and fifteen. The New 
York study offers little corroborative evidence for the latter view, for 
there the traits most significantly related to popularity remained the 
same over the six-year period, though there was a tendency for the 
importance of good looks and games activity to diminish while the 
importance of being sociable and enjoying a joke increased. Such 
changes among girls can be paralleled in Western Australia, though 
there were few of statistical significance. Between the first and the 
third years of secondary school, sporting ability became less impor- 
tant, while over the five years the value attached to neatness and 
tidiness declined. There was obviously unanimity among the West- 
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ern Australian girls about the traits associated with popularity. 
Ranking the traits in order of mention by each of the three girls’ 
groups gives a Kendall coefficient of concordance (W) of .91. 


In both countries there is no great developmental change in the 
characteristics associated with popular boys. According to Tryon, 
there is some decline in the value attached to aggressive defiant be- 
havior and an increase in the importance attached to social qualities 
and personal appearance between the ages of twelve and fifteen. In 
contrast, Kuhlen and Lee state that, from a consideration of those 
traits that show greatest differentiation between popular and un- 
popular persons for both sexes and in all grades, it is apparent that 
the highly accepted person is cheerful and happy, enthusiastic, 
friendly, enjoys jokes, and initiates games and activities. Similarity 
in relative importance of various traits in all grades is obvious, these 
researchers say. In Western Australia, except for a decline with in- 
creasing age in the number of boys who mentioned good sportsman- 
ship and cleanliness and grooming, there was the same agreement 
among the boys as among the girls (W =: .91). The dwindling im- 
portance of neatness and cleanliness with increasing age is also 
found in the New York boys, though not in the New York girls. 

When we consider sex differences, we see that the New York 
study does not reproduce the California picture of the popular 
twelve-year-old boy and girl as distinct types, the boy noisy, ener- 
getic, unkempt, rather defiant of adults, though friendly and cheer- 
ful; the girl, amenable, demure, tidy, friendly, and cheerful. Instead, 
four of the five traits most closely associated with popularity were 
common to both boys and girls; similarly traits having lowest (or 
negative) association with acceptability were common to both 
sexes. As we have already indicated, this lack of differences in rat- 
ings of traits by boys and girls may be noted in the Western Austra- 
lian samples. If there is any difference, it is that girls of thirteen tend 
to describe a popular classmate in terms of general attractiveness of 
personality, while boys place more emphasis on sporting ability. It 
seems that sheer energy and vigor are not admired for themselves, 


but only when channeled into sporting activities where girls as well 
as boys can earn prestige. 

At fifteen it seems that the likenesses between the sexes are greater 
than the differences. Tryon remarks that many of the criteria for the 
idealized boy are highly acceptable for the girl, though she main- 
tains that male prestige is still in large measure determined by 
physical skill, aggressiveness, and fearlessness. We are uncertain 
whether Tryon equates prestige with popularity, but she often de- 
scribes popular adolescents as leaders—as children who are friendly, 
enthusiastic, happy, humorous, and daring. These traits are similar 
to those Kuhlen and Lee found in popular adolescents of both sexes. 
In our results we found that significantly more popular boys than 
girls were described as well built, good sports, and strong in moral 
character. These last two traits, however, contributed little to popu- 
larity: for the traits that did contribute to popularity (sporting abil- 
ity, sociality, good humor, kindness, and good looks) there were no 
significant sex differences, except that more girls than boys men- 
tioned altocentric traits. One clearly marked cultural difference 
emerges: in Western Australia at this age, neither boys nor girls con- 
sider aggressiveness a factor in popularity. 

At the end of the secondary years, of the five traits most signifi- 
cant in popularity, three—friendly, enthusiastic, enjoys joke on self- 
are common to both sexes in the United States sample. Cheerfulness 
and initiating games and activities are the other two traits most 
associated with popular boys, while the remaining two for girls are 
sociability and enjoying jokes. In Western Australia, though charac- 
teristics associated with popularity do not show much sex difference, 
sporting abilities seem more important to the boys and euphoric 
personality traits to the girls. 

For Western Australian adolescents, who were as representative 
a sample of the total adolescent population still in school as we 
could make it, we must report that we found little or no basic differ- 
ence in the traits associated with popularity, either over the period 
of adolescence or between the sexes. What differences we observed 
have been p inted out, but they are all minor or concerned with the 
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relative importance of much the same traits at different periods. The 
high coefficients of concordance for boys and girls have been men- 
tioned; putting traits in order of mention for all sex and age groups, 
we find W = .82. 

Our results raise the question as to whether there are major differ- 
ences in the characteristics associated with popularity in adolescents, 
either sex differences or developmental trends. American textbook 
writers commonly say there are and cite the two United States 
studies we have discussed here. We think that this generalization is 
based on insufficient data and that differences have been studied 
and emphasized at the expense of essential similarities. Tryon sug- 
gested that her California group should not be taken as descriptive 
of children and adolescents throughout the United States, but this 
suggestion is often forgotten. The nature of her sample may explain 
why her findings differ from those of Kuhlen and Lee, particularly 
for the youngest girls. While it is possible to agree with Kuhlen and 
Lee that the importance of various characteristics may change dur- 
ing adolescence, there is not sufficient evidence that such changes 
have the significance often attached to them. More important is their 
statement that “Similarity in relative importance of various traits at 
Grades VI and XII (also for Grade IX, though not shown) is obvi- 
ous” (3:335). 

Our results dispose us to put forward the view that there will 
inevitably be minor differences in the order of characteristics asso- 
ciated with popularity in the United States and in Western Australia, 
as well as in various adolescent subcultures in either country. Never- 
theless, we suggest that the characteristics of popular adolescents in 
the two countries comprise a solid core of physical and personality 
attributes. That is, in the two cultures and probably in most sub- 
cultures within them, there is widespread agreement about desirable 
personality traits. Some weight is lent to this view by the work of 
Jennings (4) and Dimock (5), who, in such widely divergent en- 
vironments as a training school for delinquent girls and a summer 
camp for boys, found that personality traits most associated with 


popularity were co-operation, helpfulness, courtesy and considera- 
tion, initiative, self-control, and unselfishness. We suggest that the 
core of characteristics associated with adolescent popularity is com- 
pounded of an attractive appearance, the euphoric and altocentric 
traits, participation in sporting and other activities, and some degree 
of cognitive ability shown in or out of school. 

If we favor a suggestion that characteristics making for popularity 
in adolescent groups in both countries are reflections of character- 
istics approved by the culture at large, obviously there are important 
educational implications that cannot be spelled out here. Two points 
should be noted, however. Research of the type reported here can 
refer only to the mean prestige value of characteristics of groups of 
adolescents (whether these groups be representative or quite atypi- 
cal) and not to the factors that account for popularity in this or that 
group. Nor do we suggest that boys and girls must learn the same 
role, but only that the characteristics that are associated with popu- 
larity in adolescents are those which make for good interpersonal 


and intragroup interaction. These characteristics will be much alike 
in societies that speak the same language and share many of the 


same values. 

There has been a tendency to consider the work of Tryon and 
Kuhlen and Lee as complementary. Actually their conclusions show 
differences that must be resolved. Perhaps some United States in- 
vestigator will explore the problem with a representative sample of 
adolescents, for the research considered here offers ambiguous or 
contradictory answers to the following questions: 

In adolescence, do characteristics associated with popularity dif- 
fer at different ages? 

Do the characteristics of popular boys differ from characteristics 
of popular girls? 

Do girls need to change more than boys to maintain status during 
the adolescent years? 

Is there sufficient evidence to say that, in order to be popular with 
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girls, boys must also be popular with their own sex, while girls who 
are popular with boys are not necessarily popular with girls? 

To what extent are the characteristics associated with popularity 
among adolescents also associated with popularity among adults? 

In general, writers on adolescence have answered yes to the first 
four questions and have not considered the fifth to any extent. Ausu- 
bel (6), Fleming (7), Horrocks (8), Hurlock (9), and Kuhlen (10) 
have stressed developmental differences. Most of them, too, have 
stressed sex differences and in general have agreed with Tryon’s 
views. For example, Ausubel has said that girls, unlike boys, “have 
no core value—such as athletic prowess—which persists in the peer 
culture as a significant determinant of status.” Yet he has also said: 
“The pattern of personality characteristics admired in persons of 
the opposite sex also shows considerable sex agreement during 
adolescence.” 

The last statement agrees with our own findings; the first does 
not. Ausubel also notes “the general correspondence of preadolescent 
and adolescent evaluations of personality traits to those of adults.” 
Cole appears to agree with our position, on the developmental side 
at least, when she says: “There are some changes from early to late 
adolescence in the traits that are admired, although the chief differ- 
ence lies in emphasis rather than in selection of characteristics” (11). 
Obviously further work must be done if we are to get definitive an- 
swers to the questions posed. 

For Western Australian adolescents who are still in school we are 
prepared to speak with some certainty. Developmental and sex dif- 
ferences in characteristics associated with popularity appear to be 
neither large nor important. Expectations for boys and girls are much 
the same and consonant with adult expectations as far as we can 
judge them. Popularity with the opposite sex requires much the 
same behavior as popularity with one’s own sex. Western Australian 
girls, we would say, certainly have a persistent core value—just as 
the boys have—for athletic prowess is not the sole determinant of 
status, which depends on the physical attributes and skills and per- 
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sonality traits we delineated in our picture of Noel. While we do 
not wish to generalize beyond our data, we believe, from our analy- 
sis of the evidence reported here, that the core values associated 
with adolescent popularity in Western Australia are the same values 
associated with popularity in the United States. We have found in 
American textbooks so much emphasis on sex and developmental 
differences that we wish to stress these core values. 
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Attendance at Secondary Schools 
im the French Fourth Republic 


Looking back now at the development of education during the 
Fourth Republic of France from 1944 to 1958, it is possible to dis- 
cern, among a host of difficulties, three main problems. 

The first and most urgent, and the one that had a profound influ- 
ence on the other two, was the struggle to provide enough class- 
rooms and teachers for the ever increasing number of children seek- 
ing education. During the postwar years the birth rate rose from 
14.6 births per thousand in 1938 to 21.4 in 1947, to become stabi- 
lized, apparently, at about 18.8 in 1953 (1). During these years there 
was a marked tendency for more children to stay in school longer. 
Each year from 1947 to 1958, an increasing number of children en- 
tered and remained in secondary schools, and this was only a fore- 
taste of the waves to come (2). 

The second problem was la question scolaire, the finding of a solu- 
tion to the perennial and bitter controversy of state aid to private 
schools that were sorely pressed by an increasing school population. 

Finally, every proposal for educational reform (and five major 
reform plans were proposed from the Liberation in 1944 to May, 
1958) concentrated on secondary education as the critical area for 
reform, the area that had to be made more democratic. In facing this 
problem France was not alone. The proceedings of the 1958 Unesco 
conference on secondary education in Europe demonstrated clearly 
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that all western European nations were preoccupied with secondary 
education, its structure, its length, its content, its availability to all 
children (3). 

The first of the Fourth Republic projets de réforme, the Langevin 
plan, presented to the Minister of Education in 1947, proposed to 
offer equality and diversity of educational opportunity to all chil- 
dren by completely unifying a seven-year program of secondary edu- 
cation, the first four years of which were to be an orientation period 
before a final decision on the type of higher secondary course was 
made. Such a solution was to be made possible by raising the school- 
leaving age to eighteen (4). The last of the Fourth Republic projets 
de réforme, the Billéres plan, proposed to democratize secondary 
education by raising the school-leaving age to sixteen and by creat- 
ing middle schools, where all children would, after completion of the 
primary course, follow an orientation period and a common curricu- 
lum for two years before choosing differentiated courses (5). None 
of the proposals was carried out. 

No permanent solution to any of these three major problems was 
accepted by the French National Assembly and the French people. 
The Fourth Republic offered only partial solutions and compromises 
to school problems that became more critical each year. The prob- 
lem of democratization of secondary education must be studied 
against the background of an increasing shortage of buildings and 
teachers and the preoccupation of an important section of the com- 
munity and of the National Assembly not with public, but with pri- 
vate, education. 


Since the French use three terms—au niveau du second degré, du 
second degré, and secondaire—for what in British countries is 
called secondary education, it is necessary to define secondary edu- 
cation for the purposes of this article. Here secondary education is 
taken to mean all education given to pupils between the approxi- 
mate ages of eleven and eighteen who are in full-time attendance at 
school. 
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One group of full-time pupils in this age range must be excluded 
from this definition—the pupils in the upper classes of primary 
schools. Pupils in these classes receive an education that can by no 
standard be called secondary. The children remain in the same 
primary building, have the same primary teachers, and study no 
subjects that properly belong to secondary education—no foreign 
language, no mathematics apart from arithmetic, no science except 
for general notions, no technical or vocational subjects. 

As defined here, secondary education, covered in French by the 
term au niveau du second degré, includes education given in lycées, 
colléges classiques, colléges modernes, colléges techniques, cours 
complémentaires, écoles nationales professionelles, and centres 
d'apprentissage. The term does not include students in écoles nor- 
males, who complete the three final years of the course leading to 
the baccalauréat before embarking on a professional teacher-training 
year. Although in most countries such students would be ranked as 
secondary, they are not included in the statistical information fur- 
nished by the Ministry of Education for le niveau du second degré 
and for that reason are disregarded here. 

In spite of the fact that the écoles nationales professionnelles and 
the centres dapprentissage are classed as du niveau du second degré, 
most French educationists will not admit for a moment, in conversa- 
tion, that these schools provide a secondary education. They offer 
very few courses leading to the baccalauréat, their subjects are voca- 
tional as opposed to cultural (such opposition is assumed by many 
French educationists ), and they come under the control of the Tech- 
nical Education Division of the Ministry of Education. 

The term du second degré was coined shortly before World War 
II and applied to lycées, colléges classiques, colléges modernes, col- 
léges techniques, and cours complémentaires in an attempt to 
abolish the old cleavage between [esprit secondaire and [esprit pri- 
maire, and to give greater prestige to the rapidly increasing numbers 
of cours complémentaires. The change in nomenclature has not been 
followed by a noticeable change in attitude. 

The cours complémentaires, which offer a secondary education of 
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four years leading to the brevet détudes du premier cycle 
(B.E.P.C.), continue to be controlled by the Primary Education Di- 
vision of the Ministry. Most of their teachers are not university 
graduates, having been trained in écoles normales. The buildings 
and equipment are often inferior to those of the lycées and colléges; 
they provide fewer residential places (6) and do not offer the Latin 
so dear to the heart of the devotees of la culture générale. Although 
a foreign language, usually English, is taught, it was a constant com- 
plaint during the Fourth Republic that the modern-language teach- 
ers in the cours complémentaires were unqualified and incompetent. 
Most of the graduates enter minor civil service and white-collar posi- 
tions, while a few continue their education by transferring to lycées, 
colléges, or écoles normales. 


The word secondaire is applied only to that prized education 
given in lycées and colléges, which aim to turn out men and women 
whose minds have been cultivated by a long, slow steeping in lan- 
guages and literature, mathematics, sciences, and philosophy. This 
French culture générale offered to an elite is too famous to require 
further description here. The distinction between lycées and col- 
léges, once chiefly administrative, diminished during the Fourth Re- 
public, since many of the new colléges were founded and supported 
entirely by the central government and were officially known as 
colléges nationaux. Many of the most famous schools of France are 
lycées—Janson de Sailly and Henri IV in Paris, Bellevue in Toulouse, 
Edouard Herriot in Lyon—and attract the most skilled teachers. But 
the same education is given in the colléges and has, roughly, equal 
prestige. Classical colleges offer modern subjects, modern colleges 
classical subjects, and the mathematics and the science taught in the 
technical colleges established after the institution of the technical 
baccalauréat in 1946 are of the same intellectual standard as those 
taught in the lycées. Lycées and colléges, will, therefore, be grouped 
together. 

To sum up briefly, nothing illustrates more clearly the hierarchy 
of the French secondary schools than the use of these three terms; 
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au niveau du second degré, du second degré, and secondaire. Stand- 
ing at the top of the hierarchy, proud of their traditional mis- 
sion to educate a cultured elite, are the schools called secondaires, 
the lycées and colléges controlled by the Secondary Division of the 
Ministry of Education. They alone dispense a secondary education 
in the French sense of the word. Next come the schools admitted to 
the category of du second degré, fulfilling conscientiously their 
humbler task of training the middle ranks of French society and 
owing allegiance to the Primary Division of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Finally, reluctantly admitted to the broadest category of all 
because of changing national economic needs—and for statistical 
purposes!—come the various, rapidly increasing technical schools, 
controlled by the Technical Division of the Ministry of Education. 


Of the children who entered public secondary schools in the year 
1957-58, 48 per cent entered lycées and colléges, 28 per cent cours 
complémentaires, and 24 per cent technical schools (7). Since a 
hierarchy of schools exists, each with its own type of secondary 
courses, it is obvious that certain advantages are associated with cer- 
tain of the schools, and the choice of a secondary school has an 
important influence on the child’s future. 

Before discussing the factors that determined the choice of a 
secondary school by children and parents in the France of the 
Fourth Republic, it must first be noted that many children did not 
have any secondary education at all, even when secondary educa- 
tion is interpreted in the broadest possible sense. These children 
simply stayed on in the higher classes of primary schools and left 
school on or shortly after their fourteenth birthdays to begin work. 
Some boys and girls in rural areas went on to part-time education 
given by itinerant instructors in agriculture and home economics 
(8). Most city children who left schoo! at fourteen did not have any 
further formal education. 

In metropolitan France the proportion of children who continued 
in some form of education, either public or private, varied from 
academy to academy, an academy being a district of educational 
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administration. For the 1957-58 school year, in the academies of 
Caen, Dijon, Lille, and Poitiers only 25 to 30 per cent of the children 
of secondary-school age entered secondary education. In Aix and 
Paris the proportion was 50 to 55 per cent (9). The dropout rate was 
considerable. 

A cursory glance at the list of areas that sent a small per cent of 
their school-age youth to secondary schools does not provide a sim- 
ple explanation. While Caen, Poitiers, Rennes, and Dijon are cen- 
ters of predominantly rural areas, Lille is an industrial center. In the 
academies of Caen, Poitiers, and Rennes, private education is partic- 
ularly strong; in the academy of Dijon it is particularly weak. Ille-et- 
Vilaine, one of the departments of the academy of Rennes, is 
wealthy; Yonne, one of the departments of the academy of Dijon, is 
one of the economically depressed areas of France. Much more re- 
search will have to be done before a satisfactory answer can be given 
to the problem. 

In 1953, for the whole of France, only 29 per cent of the children 
in the top classes of public primary schools entered the sixth classes 
of any type of public secondary school (5: 135). It must, however, 
be remembered that other children later entered secondary educa- 
tion by way of the centres dapprentissage at the age of fourteen. 

Which children failed to enter secondary education at the age of 
eleven to twelve, and why? There were no fees payable in any of the 
public schools of the Fourth Republic. Moreover, considerable fi- 
nancial assistance was available in the form of living allowances for 
children attending secondary schools. From 1947 on, national 
scholarships were awarded, upon application to the various depart- 
ments, to children who would otherwise have found it impossible to 
attend lycées, colléges, or cours complémentaires (10). The children 
were selected first by examination and then by school report. In 
addition, the department councils gave further financial assistance 
to help cover the boarding costs of country children forced to live 
in the bording section of any secondary school. Children from fam- 
ilies with three or more children, or les familles nombreuses, received 
living allowances to enable them to attend technical schools (10). 
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In theory, then, there was no financial bar to secondary education, 
and there was equality of educational opportunity for all French 
children. 

A study of the research carried out by the Institut National 
d'Etudes Démographiques and published in the journal Population 
in the issues for December, 1953, and December, 1954, reveals that 
this equality was theoretical only. The Institut divided the popula- 
tion of France into ten social and occupational classes and calculated 
what proportion of the children of each of these classes entered 
public secondary education at the age of eleven to twelve. The re- 
search showed that, while 87 per cent of the children of high-rank- 
ing civil servants and members of the liberal professions entered 
secondary schools, only 13 per cent of the children of agricultural 
laborers, 16 per cent of the children of small farmers, and 21 per 
cent of the children of industrial laborers entered secondary schools. 


The Institut put forth many reasons to explain why children did 
or did not enter secondary education. Success at the primary-school 
level and at the selection examination for secondary education played 
an important part in determining a child’s future. In 1947 an exami- 
nation was established for entrance into the sixth class of lycées, 
colléges, cours complémentaires, and écoles nationales professionel- 
les. Parents had to submit a request for entry into several schools 
listed in order of priority. The request had to be accompanied by 
birth and medical certificates, the teacher’s report, and a school dos- 
sier giving the results of work the child had done over the last two 
years in the primary school. Then the candidates sat for examina- 
tions in arithmetic and French (dictation, comprehension, appre- 
ciation). The standard of writing and presentation was taken into 
account (11). After the papers in each department were corrected, 
children were allotted to the various schools or refused admission 
to all. Of 183,000 who in 1955 applied for admission to all kinds of 
public secondary schools, 148,000 were successful (12). 

On the surface, then, as far as official measures were concerned, 
children were selected according to their merits and aptitudes for 
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the different types of secondary schools. But in 1955 only a third of 
the children in the top classes of the primary schools even sat for the 
examination. While in the opinion of their teachers 55 per cent of 
the children in the top classes of the primary schools would have 
profited by secondary education, only 29 per cent entered secondary 
schools. The rest failed to pass the examination or failed to apply. 
Clearly factors apart from official selection procedures were at work. 


In any case, the entrance examination was abolished by ministerial 
decree in November, 1956, pending the establishment of the pro- 
posed middle schools (13). The examination had, during the years, 
met all the criticisms that are directed at the eleven plus examina- 
tion in England. In particular, many educationists and politicians 
felt that the examination unduly handicapped children from poor 
homes who had few opportunities for study (14). Instead of the 
examination, recommendations from the primary-school teachers on 
the children’s aptitudes were submitted to the primary inspectors, 
and the departmental committees made the final decision. An exami- 
nation was held only for those who, after rejection by the commit- 
tees, desired a second chance and for those who wished to transfer 
to public schools from private schools. This new method of selection 
came into operation in 1957. Since the Fourth Republic ended in 
May, 1958, whatever effect the method had on the social composi- 
tion of the secondary-school population would be discernible only in 
the Fifth Republic. 

For those who did not enter secondary education at the age of 
eleven there was the possibility of entering the centres dapprentis- 
sage from the primary schools at the age of fourteen. The selection 
procedures differed in various academies and were more or less 
stringent according to the number of applicants for the number of 
places. Many centers demanded that,applicants have a certificate of 
primary studies; other centers did not. Aptitude tests for various 
trades were administered at the offices of the professional orienta- 
tion branches; some centers required French, arithmetic, and general 
knowledge tests. 

During the Fourth Republic there were not enough schools to 
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meet the demand for places in technical education. In 1956, Buisson, 
the director general of technical education, stated that fifty thousand 
prospective students were turned away from technical schools each 
year (15). These fifty thousand probably swelled the ranks of those 
not continuing with secondary education, since it was extremely un- 
likely that applicants rejected by technical schools would find a 
place in other schools. The two Le Gorgeu emergency plans for a 
school-building program, though approved in modified form in the 
National Assembly, were only partially implemented. There were 
simply not enough schools for all who wanted secondary education 
during the Fourth Republic. 


To the factors of selective examinations and the shortage of places 
in secondary schools must be added the inability or the reluctance 
of certain families to undertake the financial burden involved in 
supporting a child during his secondary course, in spite of scholar- 
ships. In certain milieus there was a strong tradition that the child 
should be put to work as soon as possible. This was particularly true 


of farming and small shopkeeping families. But upper and middle 
social classes sought through secondary education and later higher 
education to maintain or improve their social position. 

The geographic factor was also extremely important. Parents hesi- 
tated to send their young children to board in a distant school, where 
they might be “corrupted” by urban influences. In the study carried 
out by the Institut, the lack of a secondary school in the home area 
was the reason most frequently mentioned by primary-school teach- 
ers to explain the continued presence of a highly intelligent child in 
the primary school (16). 

Before we discuss the factors that determined the choice of a pub- 
lic secondary school, it must be noted that during the Fourth Re- 
public many children attended private secondary schools. I do not 
propose to consider here why parents chose to send their children to 
private schools. It is generally held that religious, not social, factors, 
as in England, determined the choice. Certainly the academic 
standards of the private schools, as measured by examination results 
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(17) and the qualifications of teachers (18), were in general, and 
with certain notable exceptions, lower than the standards of the 
public schools. We are left, then, with that minority of children who, 
at the age of eleven or fourteen, entered public secondary schools. 


Why did children in this group elect to go to lycées, colléges, cours 
complémentaires, écoles nationales professionelles, or centres dap- 
prentissageP During the Third Republic priority in admission to 
lycées and colléges was given to children who attended the fee-pay- 
ing, primary classes attached to the secondary schools. The children 
followed a special curriculum taught by specially selected teachers. 
These preparatory classes, considered by many to be antidemocratic, 
were the main target of the Ecole Unique movement, initiated in 
1919 by Les Compagnons de [Université Nouvelle. The aim of this 
association was to unify the primary classes and abolish the duality 
of preparatory classes for the rich and primary classes for the poor. 
Though a decree to abolish separate classes was issued in 1945, they 
persisted for many years. In 1953 they were put under the control of 
the Primary Education Division, and by 1957 their enrolment had 
dropped from 74,032 to 36,270. Since the pupils followed the ordi- 
nary primary syllabus and had to undergo the same selection pro- 
cedures as all other children, there was no particular advantage, at 
least during the last years of the Fourth Republic, in attending such 
schools. 

It is apparent that the social and economic position of parents 
played a preponderant role in the choice of a secondary school. In 
the introduction to his education reform bill presented to the French 
National Assembly in August, 1957, the Minister of Education 
M. René Billéres stated that 85 per cent of the children of higher 
civil servants and members of the liberal professions, 11 per cent of 
the children of small farmers, and 8 per cent of the children of work- 
ers entered lycées and colléges in the sixth class (5). These 
figures must be treated with caution, since by taking the entrance 
year into lycées and colléges as his year of reference, Billéres was 
able to disregard the significant numbers of children, most of them 
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from poorer homes, who transferred to the lycées and colléges from 
the cours complémentaires in the second class. 

In 1957 the Secondary Education Division of the Ministry made a 
more exact analysis of the social composition of the population of 
lycées and colléges during the 1956-57 school year (19). This anal- 
ysis showed that although 58 per cent of the children in attendance 
at all classes of lycées and colléges may be classified as belonging to 
the lower classes—small shopkeepers, skilled and unskilled workers, 
minor civil servants, small farmers, and agricultural laborers—this 
per cent was proportionately far below the numbers of these classes 
in the community. 

Nevertheless the per cent of workers’ children attending lycées 
and colléges rose from 4 per cent in 1947 (20) to 8 per cent in 1955. 
Although the per cent of the children of the poorer classes did not 
rise spectacularly in one generation, there was a marked tendency 
for entry into lycées and colléges to be accomplished over two gen- 
erations. In 1952, 5 per cent of the pupils enrolled in lycées and 
colléges were the children of workers and 18 per cent were the chil- 
dren of skilled workers and small tradesmen; 9 per cent were the 
grandchildren of workers and 26 per cent the grandchildren of 
skilled workers and small tradesmen (21). 

Thus it can be seen that during the Fourth Republic most of the 
children of middle- and upper-middle-class families attended lycées 
and colléges, but they were joined by an increasing number of chil- 
dren of lower-middle-class and workers’ families. 

The reverse trend did not occur. Children from the middle and 
upper-middle classes did not enter cours complémentaires and tech- 
nical schools in large numbers. Ninety per cent of the children in the 
cours complementaires came from les classes modestes, while in 
boys’ colléges techniques 48 per cent were the sons of workers and 
32 per cent the sons of minor white-collar workers and small shop- 
keepers (22). The cours complémentaires and the technical schools 
remained the preserves of the lower classes. Since France was at- 
tempting to restore her former greatness by a technological and 
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technical transformation of her economy, this refusal by the middle 
classes to accept technical education as a suitable education for their 
children was probably just as serious a disadvantage for the Repub- 
lic as the inability of many talented children from working-class 
families to reach lycées and colléges. 


The geographical distribution of secondary schools was an impor- 
tant factor in influencing parents to keep their children in primary 
schools. This factor was also important in the choice of a type of 
secondary school. In a system that has various types of schools, each 
with its own historical background and each originally established 
to serve different social classes, the tradition persists that some 
schools are more suited to certain classes and therefore to certain 
districts than others. 

Let us consider two working-class areas in the academy of Paris, 
in the department of Seine, which form part of the so-called red 
belt—the belt that during the Fourth Republic returned a majority 
of Communists to its various municipal councils (23). In the north- 
ern, densely populated area stretching from St. Ouen in the south to 
St. Denis in the north, from Colombes in the west to Le Bourget in 
the east, there were, in 1952, no lycées or colléges of any kind (24). 
The commune of St. Denis had two centres dapprentissages and 
three cours complémentaires; St. Quen had one école nationale pro- 
fessionelle, two centres dapprentissage, and two cours complémen- 
taires, while Le Bourget had two cours complémentaires only. Pupils 
desiring education in a collége technique or a collége classique et 
moderne would have to travel a considerable distance to the suburbs 
of Courbevoie or Puteaux. The nearest lycée was at Neuilly, a pros- 
perous middle-class residential suburb some fifteen miles away. In 
the southern working-class districts stretching from the suburb of 
Ivry to Orly, also in the red belt, a similar situation existed. 

Various factors combined to prevent children in these areas, what- 
ever their abilities and aptitudes, from attending lycées or colléges 
and taking a course leading to the baccalauréat and subsequently 
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entering higher education. The problem of travel, the cost of fares, 
the lack of information about distant educational facilities, suspicion 
of a type of education that appeared to belong only to the middle 
class—all would make parents reluctant to send their children to 
schools in these districts. 

Likewise in rural areas there was every encouragement for chil- 
dren to enter the cours complémentaires which “came to the 
families.” The academy of Montpellier, for example, a predominant- 
ly rural area, had, in 1957, thirty-seven lycées and colléges, all situ- 
ated in the bigger towns, and 113 cours complémentaires scattered 
through the countryside (25). In the same year, Lyon had forty- 
eight lycées and colléges and ninety-seven cours complémentaires 
(26). 

A school bus transport system has never been adopted in France; 
there has always been opposition from village folk, who believe that 
once young people experience life in the cities they will never return 
to rural life. For this reason, too, consolidation of small schools has 
never been approved. Many parents did not wish to send their young 
children to live in boarding schools, which were often stark and bar- 
racks-like, although during the Fourth Republic boarding accommo- 


dations were made much more comfortable and attractive. 


Finally, the type of education given in the lycées and colléges 
must have been a factor that dissuaded working-class children from 
seeking admission. The content and methods of secondary education 
were constantly under fire. The old classical humanism and culture 
générale were attacked as out of date and unsuited to the modern 
industrial world. The emphasis on the classical languages, on literary 
criticism with its chief method the explication de texte, on theoreti- 
cal mathematics and the physical sciences, must have seemed re- 
mote from the milieu of many children. Far better, in their view and 
that of their parents, to learn something practical tat could be ap- 
plied in the near future and did not have to be crowned with uni- 
versity study. The middle classes could perhaps tolerate the alleged 
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divorce between education and life, since education did not have to 
be useful as long as it served to give them a distinctive outlook. So 
the claim that the culture dispensed in the lycées and colléges was 
disinterested (désintéressée ), not utilitarian, was not likely to appeal 
to, or even be understood by, the mass of the people. Many writers 
and educationists believed that the reform of the traditional second- 
ary education must precede or accompany the unification of second- 
ary education. They spoke of the “humanism of work,” “modern hu- 
manism,” “scientific humanism,” “economic and technical human- 
ism” (27). When, in 1955, a committee was appointed to study the 
reform of education under the chairmanship of the rector of the 
University of Paris, M. Sarrailh, the Minister of Education gave the 
group the explicit directive to reform secondary education so that 
the proportion of science to humanities students would be 5 to 1 
(28). A revolutionary directive, and one that came to naught! 

For a variety of reasons—political, financial, social, and educa- 
tional—secondary education did not become universal in France, 
traditional secondary education did not change very much, and chil- 
dren continued to be segregated at the age of eleven. The major ef- 
forts to democratize secondary education by raising the school- 
leaving age and by providing a common, general secondary educa- 
tion for all children for a certain period of time before specialization 
began were doomed to failure. 

Yet some progress was made. The abolition of fees, the provision 
of scholarships, the suppression of the selective examination, the 
partial abolition and diminished importance of the preparatory 
classes to the lycées and colléges, the transfer from cours complé- 
mentaires to lycées and colléges facilitated by similar programs—all 
these contributed to make secondary education more accessible and 
less compartmentalized than in prewar days. In addition certain so- 
cial measures such as the allocation of family allowances, increased 
social service benefits and government-subsidized housing projects 
improved general living conditions. This improvement no doubt fos- 
tered a desire for more education. 
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It remained for the Fifth Republic to pass in 1959 and begin to 
put into effect in 1960 a reform of secondary education. In 1964 the 
school-leaving age is to be raised to sixteen, and all children are to be 
observed carefully during the years eleven to thirteen, although in 
the separate existing schools, and then “oriented” toward different 
types of secondary education. In an attempt to give greater prestige 
to certain secondary schools, their names have been changed. Cours 
complémentaires have become colleges of general education, centres 
dapprentissage have become colleges of technical education, and 
colléges techniques and écoles nationales professionnelles have be- 
come technical lycées (29). Critics of the reform, believing that 
equality of educational opportunity will not be attained as long as 
the separation of schools persists, regret the abandonment of the 
ideal of the common secondary school. It remains to be seen whether 
this reform of 1959 will hasten the democratization of secondary 
education in the Fifth Republic. 
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Today, when thousands of books and articles are published week- 
ly and the frontiers of knowledge are constantly changing, how can 
the professions maintain a body of knowledge that is both clearly 
defined and up to date? Even in the course of an individual's pro- 
fessional training, knowledge becomes obsolete, and the frontiers of 
one specialty cross the boundaries of others. 

In writing about the more dynamic concepts of knowledge now 
emerging and their implications for the medical profession, Peter 
Drucker noted in an article in Harper’s Magazine for August, 1957, 
that “virtually every experienced teacher of medicine I know won- 
ders whether the young medical school graduate of today—the very 
one who gets ‘the best medical education the world has to offer’ is as 
well taught and as well prepared as his much more ignorant prede- 
cessor of thirty years ago.” 

Professional training programs in administration are buttressed by 
less tradition and less crystallized theory than training programs in 
other more established professions like medicine. One reason for 
this condition stems from the fact that professional training pro- 
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grams for administrators are dependent upon the social sciences, 
and these sciences are not so well developed as the biological sci- 
ences that undergird training programs for physicians. Thus, in 
training programs for administrators, there is a question that comes 
before that of how to keep up with rapidly expanding information. 
The question can be simply stated: what do we know about admin- 
istration? 

In recent years theory has assumed a more important role in rela- 
tion to knowledge about administration than ever before. John Wal- 
ton’s book Administration and Policy-making in Education is an 
example of theory in that it seeks to give order and meaning to exist- 
ing knowledge about administration: “This inquiry into the nature 
of administration . . . attempts to set up a general framework that 
will explain with some degree of coherence and consistency the 
wide range of administration phenomena” (p. 1). While the au- 
thor’s statement of purpose is conventional enough, some of his con- 
clusions are unconventional. Independent thought and provocative 
propositions characterize the work. 

Walton refers to his book as an “attempt at a comprehensive 
theory”; however, his volume ignores studies of organization and 
administration made by sociologists and psychologists during the 
last fifteen years. His concepts are in the tradition of such theorists 
as Fayol, Sears, Gulick, and Urwick. The main focus is on the job of 
administration rather than on human interaction. Propositions are 
developed within this framework. 

In reviewing Walton’s book, three tasks will be performed. First, 
the author's major proposition will be set forth. Second, general as- 
pects of the “theory” will be viewed analytically. Finally, proposi- 
tions will be examined. : 

Contrary to the widely held view that policy-making and admin- 
istration are dynamically interrelated, Walton argues that they are 
discrete phenomena: “We are bold to suggest that if we analyze 
administrative decisions we should find them comparatively devoid 
of value choices, and, therefore, if this is true, we would assume that 
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they have little to do with changing the purposes of an organization” 
(p. 50). The separation of policy-making and administration be- 
comes the foundation of Walton’s theory. 

In his view, if an administrator presumes to change the purpose of 
an organization in the direction of what people will “learn to want,” 
grave consequences are likely to occur. Such a course would be 
“illogical and empirically false,” he maintains. “To suggest to every 
educational administrator, burdened with the enormous responsibil- 
ity of accomplishing educational objectives, that he is an education- 
al statesman will give to some few men an exaggerated sense of their 
importance; for the majority it will tend to increase their anxiety be- 
cause they realize the futility of such attempts” (pp. 77-78). Heads 
of organizations who tamper with purposes are likely to have short 
tenure, he warns. 

Walton is aware of difficulties that arise from maintaining that 
administrators play a neutral role in regard to changing organiza- 
tional purposes. He admits that there are two kinds of administrators 
who are exceptions to the rule: the “foolish servant” who aspires to 
the role of statesman and lawmaker and the “anachronistic entre- 
preneur’ in education who seeks to change educational goals. He 
also notes conditions in which exceptions to the administrator's 
neutral role “may appear to be true.” “In addition to the ‘foolish 
servant’... and the anachronistic entrepreneur in education, we may 
have five conditions under which these exceptions may appear to be 
true: (1) the activities of the educational administrator as profes- 
sional consultant to the board of education; (2) the confusion be- 
tween policies about operational matters and organizational pur- 
poses; (3) organizations operating within organizations; (4) admin- 
istrators acting as pawns to a special interest group; and (5) the 
somewhat ambiguous role of the college and university president.” 
The “apparent exceptions” will be elaborated and examined at 
greater length in the last section of this review. 

In Walton’s view, the administrator does not ignore purposes. 
Rather, a central part of his function is to discern changes in pur- 


poses as they take place. By discerning purposes and making them 
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explicit the administrator contributes to the stability of organizations 
and, indirectly, to society at large. This larger social role is accom- 
plished through “elucidation and clarification of organizational pur- 
poses and objectives and through maintenance of organizations in 
order to avoid both the waste of social energies necessary for their 
formation and the imbalance that will occur when organizations fail 
to accomplish their objectives” (p. 36). 

Since most of society’s needs have already been translated into 
organizational purposes, the major part of the administrator's task, 
according to Walton, is essentially conservative. However, because 
of social change, emerging needs must be identified, new purposes 
must be defined, and conflict in purposes must be reconciled. In the 
process, it is extremely important, in Walton’s view, that public 
opinion be fully expressed and that purposes be accurately dis- 
cerned. Walton suggests that some decisions about purposes will 
have to be made on the basis of majority opinion rather than con- 
sensus. 

Since there are many formal organizations in society that need 
financial support for survival, “social equilibrium” is achieved 
through competition rather than co-operation. Public relations is 
“that activity which is deliberately pursued for the sake of obtaining 
support for an organization in order that it may survive and accom- 
plish its purposes” (pp. 121-22). If a particular organization does 
not obtain support, it will disintegrate. However, if administrators 
in the various organizations perform the public relations tasks effec- 
tively, a kind of interorganization equilibrium will be achieved, and 
maximum social stability will result. Thus, administration makes a 
major contribution in helping to stabilize society. 

In Walton’s view, administration has social effects that are less 
positive in character. As organizations grow, a special managerial 
class is created; bureaucracy results and threatens traditional demo- 
cratic control. Tension between administrators and communities 
then arises. Citizens fear that school administrators will modify the 
objectives of the school without proper consultation with the com- 
munity. Such conditions are especially prevalent, according to Wal- 
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ton, when administrators do not clearly distinguish between policy 
formulation and policy execution. 

Another important side effect, the author contends, is the tend- 
ency of the impersonal routine of bureaucracies to create “organiza- 
tional men” who are without ardor in action and without passion for 
ideas. In seeking stability, they encourage a “bureaucratic bland- 
ness” that could serve as a model for society. Such results lead to 
greater conformity and passivity in organizations. 

Another major proposition of Walton’s theory stems from his idea 
of what administration is. In his view, administration is basically the 
same in hospitals, churches, business establishments, schools, o1 
other organzations, and it can be “unambiguously identified and 
defined.” Thus, when one defines educational administration, he has 
defined administration in general. Administration “concerns itself 
with the survival and maintenance of organizations and with the 
direction of the activities of people working within the organization 
in their reciprocal relations to the end that the organization’s pur- 


poses may be attained” (p. 41). Any activity relating to the two 
functions just noted may be classified as administrative. 
Co-ordination, as viewed by Walton, must take place in a hier- 
archical structure that is imposed by the nature of organizations. 
The “line and staff” concept of administration is a sound one, he 


maintains, even though in recent years it has been questioned in 
many quarters. 

He defines authority as “the power and recognized right of the 
administrator, enforced by whatever sanctions he may employ, to 
make decisions necessary for coordination of the activities of persons 
working within the organization” (p. 104). Authority so defined is 
not necessarily inhibiting, negative, and destructive of freedom. 
Also, the opinion that co-ordination in a democracy will somehow be 
able to avoid the authority principle is erroneous. 

Walton proposes that three kinds of abilities or traits are required 
in effective administration. The first is the capacity to “initiate struc- 
ture,” a trait that involves “some prevision of how the various per- 
sons and the functions they perform will work together” (p. 111). A 
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second trait is that of “generalism” or the “ability to make adminis- 
trative decisions with a minimum of bias for or against any of the 
activities or specialities within the organization” (p. 112). The final 
trait is “charisma,” which Walton defines as “the ability to get people 
to identify themselves with an organization and its purposes” (p. 
114). 

Walton contends that there is greater complexity of organization 
in present-day society than ever before and that this condition has 
brought about additional administrative activity. He agrees with 
Parkinson’s conclusion that administrators actually find themselves 
creating work for one another. Consequently, their activities become 
more and more removed from the intrinsic activity of organizations: 
“In the educational enterprise, transportation is a much more urgent 
matter than teaching; and, while in itself it is not so complicated a 
process as teaching, it adds much more complexity to the organiza- 
tion and requires more co-ordination. This principle may account 
for the fact that school superintendents and principals often find 
themselves spending all their time and energy on such matters” 
(p. 92). 

Another generalization proposed by the author is that in some 
organizations the administrative process is antithetical to the func- 
tions that are to be performed. As the necessity for individuality, 
creativity, and specialization in the performance of personnel be- 
comes greater, the likelihood of incompatibility between the intrin- 
sic functions and the administration of an organization increases. In 
an automobile assembly plant there tends to be less incompatibility 
than in a research organization. In educational organization there is 
inevitable conflict: “Administrators are often regarded as unimagi- 
native, stifling Philistines, who by their compromise and improvisa- 
tion violate the sanctity of academic ideals. The academicians are in 
turn seen as irresponsible, unrealistic prima donnas, narrow, Bo- 
hemian and unpredictable” (p. 173). Thus, an inescapable irony 
exists; the administrator's work, which is designed to prevent organ- 
izational activities from interfering with one another, inevitably in- 
terferes with some of them itself. 
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Since the word theory has many connotations, some clarification 
should precede an analysis of the ideas Walton proposes. The word 
as used here applies not to what ought to be, but to what is; not to 
what one prefers, but to what the scientist discovers about actual 
events. In its most refined sense theory is represented by interrelated 
propositions that accurately predict events. Such statements foretell 
what will happen under certain conditions. Thus, they can help one 
to anticipate events and, in one sense, to shape outcomes. 

In a more primitive sense, theory is represented by statements that 
describe situations or selected elements in situations. Definitions are 
one example of description. At a level above description is explana- 
tion. Here statements shed light on the relationship between or 
among elements in situations. Thus, theory can be developed at 
various levels of sophistication from description to explanation to 
prediction. 

At what level is Walton’s theory cast? The major propositions are 
predominantly descriptive. Thus, to declare that administrators do 
not modify purposes is to describe the limits of administration. 
Propositions about the size, the complexity, and the relationship of 
school administration to other types of administration are descrip- 
tive of the nature of administration. To say that the social role of 
administration is to provide stability for organizations and society is 
to describe something of the function of administration. Thus, pre- 
dictive propositions set forth in “if, then” statements are not found 
in Walton’s theory. 

Why is Walton’s theory descriptive? Much of the explanation un- 
doubtedly relates to the inadequate research on administration. 
Since it is an infant science, the amount of predictive theory as well 
as relevant research is limited. Thus, anyone who wishes to develop 
propositions about causal relationships is severely handicapped. This 
is particularly true if he seeks to formulate a set of related proposi- 
tions, as Walton does. 

Part of the explanation for the descriptive approach may relate to 
the author's strict dichotomy between policy formation and adminis- 
tration and to his view of the administrator as a bureaucrat, not a 
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statesman. Under such a view of leadership the dynamics of inter- 
action in an organization and the effects of influence are less signif- 
icant than under a view in which the leader is seen as an effective 
agent of change. With such an orientation there might be less tend- 
ency to deal with causal relationships. 

It should be said that Walton’s propositions, while descriptive, are 
logically interrelated. His definition of public relations, for example, 
is logically related to his propositions on the administrator’s role as 
to purpose and the social role of administration. It is also of note that 
Walton’s theory adheres to the important principle of parsimony in 
theory-building in that it has a limited number of propositions. 
While some aspects of the theory are complex, its over-all pattern is 
notable for its simplicity. Some readers will undoubtedly conclude 
that it is oversimpified. Such conclusions should be weighed against 
the view that no theory is all-encompassing. 

The value of a theory can be judged by whether it can produce 
empirical research, change administrative practice, or affect training 
programs. The author offers several specific suggestions for testing 
aspects of his theory. For example, case studies to determine what 
happens when administrators are interchanged among different 
types of organizations would shed light on the proposition that the 
administrative process is the same in all types of organizations. 
Studies are suggested to examine the relation between an increase in 
administrative duties and the number, distribution, urgency, and 
complexity of activities that take place in organizations. 

Walton suggests implications of the theory for practice. For exam- 
ple, according to his theory the administrator does not need to con- 
stantly strive to be an educator. Administrators could be inter- 
changed among various organizations. Recruitment would not be 
limited to candidates with experience in the field of education. 

Some of the most interesting and most revolutionary implications 
of the theory are not made explicit by the author. They relate not so 
much to research and administrative practice as to the professional 
training of administrators. The current image of an administrator as 
a curriculum leader would be a false base for training, and prepara- 
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tory programs that seek to provide the administrator with knowl- 
edge about changing curriculum goals would be irrelevant and un- 
necessary. By the same token, the strong value orientation that typi- 
cally characterizes programs of preparation would also be inappro- 
priate. The administrator would not need to have a clearly defined 
set of ideals that would serve as a criterion for challenging the status 
quo or for changing the purposes of the organization in which he 
works. According to Walton’s theory, he is freed of this responsi- 
bility. 

Programs of training apparently would have considerable content 
from the social sciences to provide administrators with a basis for 
understanding societal processes and human situations. The train- 
ing would be designed to provide administrators better bases for 
identifying, discerning, and interpreting the goals of the organiza- 
tions in which they work and the society in which they live. It would 
also equip them to make choices about means to achieve existing 
purposes. Training in educational method and curriculum would be 
more limited than that traditionally conceived. A candidate could 
receive training for government, hospital, or other types of adminis- 
tration and move into educational administration without great dif- 
ficulty. 

Theoretical propositions cannot be judged adequately on the basis 
of one’s preferences or values. Thus, it is one thing to say, as Walton 
does, that administrators do not actually change the purposes of 
educational organizations and quite another to say that they should 
not change purposes: the correctness of the former can be deter- 
mined through logic and scientific method; the latter cannot. 

Two of Walton’s theses will be examined. The first is that adminis- 
trators do not affect policy; the second is that administration is the 
same in all organizations. These theses seem to be central to Wal- 
ton’s theory in that they shape the nature of other propositions in the 
theory. Since they are likely to be the most controversial proposi- 
tions of the theory, they deserve careful scrutiny. 

As already noted, Walton states that the “foolish servant” and 
the “anachronistic entrepreneur” are exceptions to the proposition 
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that administrators do not change policy. Do not the adjectives 
foolish and anachronistic suggest a value orientation on the part of 
the author even though he aspires to be scientific in treating the 
problem? 

The five conditions noted earlier, which in the author’s view are 
“apparent exceptions” to the proposition, need examination. The first 
condition stems from the fact that “boards of education have come 
to rely heavily and somewhat uneasily upon the school superintend- 
ent for advice in technical and professional matters, a practice that 
has been interpreted to mean that the administrator determines 
over-all policies” (p. 72). According to Walton, superintendents 
only appear to change policy. In fact, they do not since they are 
limited and controlled by policy already established by state boards 
of education. 

Such an argument points up the major role that Walton assigns to 
established law and policy. However, limitations in the view are 
evident, for local districts implement state-board policy and they do 
so with much diversity of purpose. This diversity cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of the effects of state-board policy; the diversity is 
undoubtedly closely related to differences in values held in various 
communities by the people and their leaders. In addition, local dis- 
tricts as a rule are free to establish policy of their own as long as it is 
not in opposition to state-board policy. Thus, Walton’s argument 
about the controlling effect of state-board policy does not demon- 
strate that school superintendents leave educational purposes un- 
changed. The opposite view of the superintendent's role seems just 
as tenable. 

A second condition that the author poses as an “apparent” excep- 
tion to the thesis that administrators do not change organizational 
policy arises from “confusion between policies about operational 
matters and organizational purposes.” Walton agrees that school 
superintendents often formulate policies, but they are seldom poli- 
cies on procedures and programs. Even when the policies are on or- 
ganizational purposes they are, according to the author, the result of 
the views of others and, in any case, must be approved by the board 
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of trustees. Therefore, Walton argues, superintendents in such cir- 
cumstances do not change policy. 

This argument also can be questioned. If others in and outside the 
school system can influence purpose, is the superintendent not in an 
even better position to shape policy? Is it really true that the pro- 
cedure of board approval of policy prevents administrators from 
affecting the purposes of organizations as they are reflected in 
policy? Is it not reasonable to believe that policy is affected much 
more during the period when recommendations are being developed 
than at the time when a board officially approves or disapproves 
policy? If such be the case, the author's argument misses the mark. 

A third kind of “apparent” exception to the proposition that the 
administrator does not alter policy in organization, Walton goes on 
to say, results from the fact that organizations operate within organ- 
izations. General curriculum objectives are set forth at the district 
level; however, implementation takes place in attendance units. Cur- 
riculum objectives at the district level are related to policy of the 
state board of education, a more inclusive organization, and in turn 
to law and policy in the still more inclusive organization of state 
government. Walton does not make clear the specific implications of 
the concept of “organizations within organizations.” Apparently, the 
concept is intended as an extension of the previous point about the 
confusion of means and ends. 

To point to the confusion about ends and means in and among 
organizations seems to beg the question about the administrator's 
effect on purpose. All educational organizations, from attendance 
units upward, are designed to achieve certain purposes; and these 
purposes do undergo change from time to time. Although the pur- 
poses of one organization as reflected in its policy may be viewed as 
a means from the perspective of another organization, the fact re- 
mains that the dynamics of the organization are affected funda- 
mentally by its purposes and the question of the leader's role in 
regard to organizational purpose still remains. 

The question might have been handled more effectively if a clear- 
cut distinction had been made between policies that relate to pro- 
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cedures and policies that relate to purposes. At times Walton argues 
that state-board policy controls the purposes of subordinate units. 
At other times he speaks of pressures on local policy and of the ad- 
ministrator’s role in discerning purposes in local units. Do all the 
“organizations within organizations” have policies of purpose and 
policies of procedures? Or does a particular unit or level of organiza- 
tion control purposes so that the policies of other organizations are 
procedural statements? Walton’s theory does not give a clear answer 
to this question. 

The author summarizes another exception to the thesis that the 
administrator plays a neutral role concerning changes in organiza- 
tional policy: “Perhaps to refer to our fourth category as apparent 
exceptions is somewhat erroneous, because exceptions to our theory 
undoubtedly do occur, when educational administrators, acting as 
pawns for special interest groups, attempt to circumvent or influ- 
ence the over-all policy-making agencies” (p. 74). 

Walton suggests that pressure groups seek to control policy and 
that many of them try to influence administrators. However, he be- 
lieves that the more sophisticated special interest groups are much 
more likely to seek influence through legislators than through ad- 
ministrators. 

Careful research could well substantiate the assertion that effec- 
tive influence on policy is more generally achieved through legis- 
lators than through administrators; however, it is well known that 
administrators are subject to many pressures from citizens and spe- 
cial-interest groups. Clear distinctions between policy and pro- 
cedures would again make for a more meaningful discussion of the 
issue of pressure-group influence. 

Walton suggests that college and university administration may 
also provide exceptions to the thesis that administrators do not 
change policy. He notes that some universities and colleges have had 
presidents who have been highly influential in changing the pur- 
poses of higher education. However, in his view, the administration 
of higher education is unique. Why university adminstration is 
unique is not made clear. The view is contrary to the widely held 
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belief that university and college presidents are in situations where 
leadership in the development of policy comes from the faculty to a 
greater extent than in other educational organizations. 

Throughout the book the author discusses many kinds of conflict 
encountered in administration. He points to the administrative 
problems that arose from the 1954 Supreme Court decision to de- 
segregate the public schools: “At the same time that it is surrounded 
by the murky atmosphere of disagreement about how well the 
schools are accomplishing clear and accepted objectives, administra- 
tion must operate in a matrix of confusion, conflict, and discord 
about what the schools should do” (p. 139). 

A theory which holds that administrators do not change policy has 
difficulty in explaining what they do when they are faced with con- 
flicting values or purposes. Walton indicates that administrators 
must “reconcile” conflicting purposes, and he speaks of setting up 
“mechanisms” through which such purposes can be reconciled; how- 
ever, he does not show how the administrator can reconcile conflict- 
ing purposes without affecting them. 

Walton presents very little evidence in support of his proposition 
about the administrator and organizational purpose. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that little relevant research is available. He 
does suggest that, in the opinion of many observers, administrators 
are conformists and do not take sharp stands on controversial issues; 
further, published diaries of what administrators actually do during 
prescribed time periods reveal that their decisions are concerned 
with the selection of means to carry out established purposes. More 
research is needed to determine whether administrators are slaves of 
routine or creators of policy and purpose or whether their activity 
falls between these extremes. 

The provocative proposition that administration is the same in all 
organizations has significant implications for theory. Today when 
there is much interest in interdisciplinary content in training pro- 
grams and in the incorporation of social-science concepts into ad- 
ministrative theory, the proposition deserves careful examination. 
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Undoubtedly the proposition suffers from oversimplification. To 
be sure, there are certain basic processes, such as decision-making 
and communication, that take place in all organizations. However, 
there are basic differences in organizations—differences that stem 
from the goals they are set up to achieve. These differences have im- 
plications for theory. The goals of school districts differ markedly 
from the goals of business organizations. But, more fundamentally, 
the goals are arrived at differently. Should not such differences pro- 
duce dissimilarities in the administration of the two organizations: 
dissimilarities that would have to be taken into account in any com- 
prehensive theory of administration? 

Of interest also are the differences in technologies that shape or- 
ganizations. Thus, the building of schools makes demands on the 
educational administrator that are different from the demands that 
the building of hospitals makes on hospital administrators. Related 
to the problem of technologies are the number and kinds of special- 
ists in organizations and the training and experiences they have had. 
Would not administration in organizations where the majority of 
personnel are unskilled differ from administration in organizations 
where the personnel have had long periods of professional training? 
Such variables will undoubtedly have to be given consideration as 
theories in administration are elaborated. 

One of the main values of the proposition may be that it raises the 
question: what is common and what is unique about administration 
in different organizations? If this question can be examined and if 
systematic answers can be obtained, both theory and practice can be 
improved. 

Walton’s theory will irritate some readers, for it presents proposi- 
tions that sharply question widely held values about the adminis- 
trator’s role. From other readers the book will elicit admiration be- 
cause the author has been successful in elaborating and logically in- 
terrelating provocative ideas. For all interested in a theory of ad- 
ministration, the book should provide an excellent base for stimulat- 
ing thought about an increasingly important subject. 
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The Nation’s Children: 1, The Family and Social Change, pp. xx+-252; 
II, Development and Education, pp. xviiit+-242; III, Problems and 
Prospects, pp. xviii+242. Edited by Ett Grnzperc. New York 27: Pub- 
lished for the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth by Columbia University Press, 1960. $4.50 per volume. 


The papers in these three volumes have already served their chief 
purpose. The public receives them as by-products. Before publication the 
papers were used by delegates to the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth as summaries of new developments since the 1950 
Conference. The contributions were intended as guides for study and 
action during the coming decade. How well the volumes served their 
original purpose is a question for the future. Parenthetically it must be 
noted that their impact at the Conference itself has been described as 
extremely limited in a critical editorial in the June, 1960, issue of the 
Social Service Review. When and if results are reported in 1970, they 
may provide an answer to the question of how much impact the papers 
had on the delegates individually. But as by-products these thirty-one 
papers also have an audience—one potentially more influential than the 
original: the enormous group of parents and professionals concerned 
with local schools. 

The papers were written by scholars, but for laymen. Some of these 
scholars have achieved only the purpose in mind at the time of writing, 
which is, after all, no mean task. Others have written broadly, have 
provided a new perspective, and make us see a part of ourselves that 
up to now has been hidden. 

The papers will be reviewed not as they are organized, in three volumes, 
but rather as a single set of papers. This is justifiable if only because in 
a forthcoming edition the three volumes will be replaced by a single, 
less expensive volume. 

The questions and concerns examined in this collection will interest 
three groups of readers: laymen, teachers, and policy-makers. The 
papers may be divided into three groups—interesting but highly spe- 
cialized papers that do not speak directly to concerns relevant to edu- 
cation; interpretive papers that summarize our current knowledge but 
do not turn our world for us to see in a new way; and perspective-giving, 
broadly synthetic analyses that force comparison between disparate 
presents, and between present and potential. Of the thirty-one papers 
in the three volumes, twenty-four fall into the last two groups and serve 
as the focus of this review. 


The 1950 White House Conference took as its major orientation Erik 
Erikson’s eight-stage schema of human development. The threads of his 
theory are picked up by some of the 1960 consultants. Particularly promi- 
nent among the stages emphasized by Erikson and revisited in the 
present papers is that of ego identity. Six papers explore the problems 
that adolescents have in finding a more or less comfortable place for 
themselves in the world. 

John Kolb traces the origins of the confusion caused by the concepts 
of agricultural parity and social security, especially as this confusion has 
affected the sense of identity among rural families and their youth. 
Population mobility and the change from agriculture to what Kolb calls 
“agribusiness” are responsible for many of the psychological difficulties 
that our rural families face. “Negro Youth in the South” by Lewis Jones 
and “The Changing Negro Family” by Hylan Lewis deal with shifting 
adult and sex roles of the Negro male. Jones discusses four areas of 
status improvement: manpower, citizenship, education, and productive 
potential. Lewis contends that the greatest hope for a stronger male role 
is to be found in the favorable changes in job freedom and opportunity. 
John Burma analyzes with sharp differentiation the problems of children 
from three cultural backgrounds: Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, and 
Spanish-American. The contrast between conditions described by Burma 
and those described by Lewis and Jones is dramatic evidence of the 
Negro’s advance in status and dignity in the United States. 

Religious leaders have contended that religion is having an increased 
impact on youth, thus providing a means for adolescents to achieve a 
sense of identity. Benson Landis reviews the evidence for this contention 
and finds it negative. Religious affiliation and church attendance are 
appealing primarily as social activities. Thus the church and the syna- 
gogue provide a meeting place rather than a spiritual rallying ground. 

The problem for delinquency is only partly a function of the difficulty 
adolescents have in developing a sense of identity. Often, it seems, the 
identity that develops calls for and reinforces antisocial behavior. The 
problem of delinquency, therefore, is met only in part by psychotherapy. 
Delinquency is a sociocultural problem as well. Robert Maclver com- 
pares present approaches to treatment and prevention with others that 
are more realistic and promising. 

John Anderson provides a well-organized essay, “The Development of 
Behavior and Personality,” and Gardner and Lois Murphy contribute 
“The Child as Potential.” The Murphys urge a new attention to the child’s 
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behavior as it reveals his needs. Anderson’s treatment is more survey than 
plea. He sees personality as consisting of three components—skill and 
competence, social stimulus value, and self-concept-.and describes adult 
and parental tasks that aid in personality development. While Anderson 
looks to adult action for improved child guidance, the Murphys empha- 
size adult perception. 

Ralph Tyler extends the Murphys’ theme to the logical social institu- 
tion: the school. He traces vast changes in the constituency of the local 
school and in the demands made upon it. As a remedy for the diffusion 
that he sees in the curriculum, Tyler sets forth an “identity” for the school 
in the promotion of six major kinds of learning for which it is specially 
adapted. Readers will find this a clear and straightforward explication of 
fundamental principles of public schooling. 

A somewhat broader view of our educational scene is provided in Sey- 
mour Wolfbein’s “Education and Employment” and Horace Bond's 
“Wasted Talent.” Wolfbein points to dramatic changes that can be fore- 
seen in the manpower distribution in the 1960’s and 1970's. Our most pro- 
ductive age group has always consisted of persons between 35 and 44. 
While the relative size of this group will actually decline in the next two 
decades, the 14 to 24 age group will increase by 47 per cent and the 45 to 
64 age group by 37 per cent. Thus the two groups traditionally considered 
problems—one for its inexperience, the other for its decreasing efficiency— 
will take on inordinate work responsibilities, with the largest share going 
to the inexperienced group. The cultivation of the talents of this youthful 
group is of supreme importance in the shaping of things to come. Where 
are the children who will assume so large a role? They are sitting in our 
public school classrooms at this moment. 

A plea for the development of neglected talent is offered by Bond, who 
presents evidence buttressing a strict environmentalist position. Genetic 
determinants of achievement are pushed into the background in his pre- 
liminary report of data concerning the origins of Negroes who have earned 
the Ph.D. degree. There appear to be strong ties between educational 
level and geographic distribution of schools that have existed for Negroes 
since Reconstruction. 

Norman Cousins assumes a familiar role in describing education for 
“The Human Commonwealth.” It will be an education for change, a “de- 
provincialized” education. After exploring the commonalities of man’s 
cultures, Cousins calls for courses that “deal with the nature of the con- 
tact points among contemporary cultures . . . [and] help prepare the in- 
dividual for direct experience in those cultures.” 
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While the papers reviewed thus far are highly competent and well or- 
ganized, they are not written in a manner that engages the reader in 
active dialogue, so to speak. The following essays place current life styles 
and aspirations in unusual postures and prompt an implicit running dia- 
logue between reader and author that is absent in the other essays. 

John Gardner speaks to laymen who are concerned enough about local 
schools to contemplate some form of action, and Jerrold Zacharias speaks 
directly to those concerned with what is currently being learned and 
taught as “science.” Gardner focuses on programs of school improvement 
that will deal constructively with individual differences in learning abili- 
ties and demand from each student excellence in some form. Zacharias 
reflects lucidly, and humorously, on the operations, assumptions, faith, 
and emotions of the scientist. He asks the schools to allow students to in- 
quire scientifically, to learn the ropes of inquiry without aiming at some 
predetermined answer or exact numerical value. His critical eye catches 
the vagaries of public attitude toward education, of scientists’ attitudes 
toward public schools, and of educators’ attitudes toward students’ capa- 
bilities. 

The two essays that open the first and third volumes might well have 
been placed together. Foster Dulles’ “From Frontier to Suburbia” and 
Nelson Foote’s “The Old Generation and the New” are nicely comple- 
mentary. Dulles documents a change that might in hyperbole be charac- 
terized as a shift from the frontier spirit bursting out of an adventurous 
heart to the suburban spirit bubbling out of a brown bottle. Dulles’ sub- 
urbia is kin to Spectorsky’s exurbia. Dulles is apprehensive that today’s 
youth will remain immature amid luxury and that established truths may 
be edged out of the running. Foote is more sanguine. He explores the in- 
terrelationships among self-realization, fun, and morality and elaborates 
the consequences of his view that “when fun is seen neither as an escape 
from work nor as a preparation for work, but as a feasible means of mak- 
ing any worthwhile activity a path to self-realization, it is plain that fun 
offers as sturdy and effective a moral discipline as work.” 

Eric Larrabee returns to suburbia to watch the rise of fun morality and 
child worship. “Childhood in America is not only admired; it is looked 
upon as a national asset, somewhat on a par with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Mississippi River.” This opening sets both tone and di- 
rection to a report on child-rearing attitudes held by the nation’s “ex- 
perts” from 1914 to the present and an exploration of differences between 
middle-class and lower-class styles in socialization. 

The American family is considered in essays by Conrad Arensberg and 
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Reuben Hill both in a cross-cultural context and in its contemporary 
milieu. Marriage patterns of various cultural groups are compared. The 
predominant pattern in the United States appears to be one of “serial 
polygyny” or “brittle monogamy.” Foote’s test of a stable marriage is 
cited: How much do the partners have to communicate when they are 
together? The long-term trend of small families is reversing, the indications 
being that the average family size by 1975 will be about 5.2. A trend to- 
ward the “professionalization of family roles” is seen as part of the com- 
plex of forces that includes changing family size and decreasing divorce 
rate. 

The impact of affluence, urbanization, and the new leisure on family 
life and aspirations is analyzed in penetrating fashion by a number of 
writers. Garn analyzes the inadequacy of present growth norms that are 
rendered obsolete by our national prosperity. He describes the medical 
hazards that accompany this affluence: overnutrition, disastrous effects 
on prenatal growth of new steroid therapies, hypervitaminosis, and radia- 
tion. Among the other effects of affluence are longer life, more older 
people living to be employed, more people living to be housed and fed; 
a longer period of youthful dependency, more secondary and higher edu- 
cation available and more education needed to man an increasing auto- 
mation, greater disadvantages for those who do not have education. 
James Neel discusses chemical and radiational sources of mutations in 
our environment, outlining the nation’s genetic potential. The extended 
period of training required of students of the professions—who constitute 
the highest concentration of genetic potential in our society—forces a 
child-bearing pattern that is low in rate and late to commence. 

The range of consequences of the automated-industrial society illumi- 
nated by these writers is breath-taking. One of the most intriguing revela- 
tions is that we now have a stark and growing contrast between the 
people who occupy the cities in the daytime and those who travel the 
streets at night. The once “respectable” middle- and upper-class resi- 
dences have lost their tenants and original owners, who have been re- 
placed by people of different values, different problems, different oppor- 
tunities. The city undergoes a rending cultural change every twenty-four 
hours, and in its wake lie increasingly numerous and difficult problems. 
But if the movement from industrialization to urbanization to automation 
to suburban affluence and leisure appears relatively smooth, at least for 
the affluent, it is not without its unintended consequences. August Heck- 
scher comments: “The preoccupations of suburban life come to exert a 
tyranny of their own; the long journey to and from work eats into the 
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supposedly free hours of the day; the automobile immobilized in traffic 
becomes a symbol of the futility of man’s effort to escape into a realm of 
freedom.” If leisure at times means chasing one’s tail, it also, and for the 
same reasons, means that play must be built around “patterns and pre- 
occupations” different from those that have emerged so far. Heckscher 
ruminates the educational, economic, and psychological implications of 
his observation that “the decline in the relative importance of the job as 
the adult criterion of status and prestige will mean that the children shift 
the objects of their imitation.” His ruminations bear attention. 

Instead of limiting discussion in faculty meetings to the problems of 
group insurance or the frustrations caused by visitors who do not wash 
their own cups after coffee in the teachers’ room, I wonder whether we 
wouldn't come a little closer to our tasks as teachers and administrators if 
we considered the implications of essays such as these and perhaps gen- 
erated some new thoughts of our own. 


FREDERICK LIGHTHALL 
University of Chicago 
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Prueter. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., 1957. Pp. x +364. $2.25. 

Health, Physical Education, Recreation: A Guide for Teaching, Grades 7-12. 
Minneapolis 13: Superintendent of Schools, Public Schools, 1960. Pp. viii+112. 

Hunsinger, Marjorie. Business Correspondence for Colleges. New York 36: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. Pp. vi+250. $4.25. 

Hyde, L. K., Jr. The United States and the United Nations: Promoting the Public 
Welfare. National Studies on International Organization. New York 12: Man- 
hattan Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. xiv--250. $3.00. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Others. Gregg Notehand, pp. 320; Teacher's Guide, pp. 40. 
New York 36: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 
McDermott, Irene E., and Nicholas, Florence W. Homemaking for Teen-Agers, 

Book 1. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1960 (revised). Pp. 494. $4.60. 

Nelson, M. J., and Denney, E. C. The Nelson-Denney Reading Test: Vocab- 
ulary, Comprehension, Rate, Forms A and B; Examiner's Manual, pp. 30. 
Revised by James I. Brown. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1960 (revised). 
Specimen set, $1.00. 

Oerke, Bess V. Dress. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1960 (revised). Pp. 
576. $4.96. 

Problems, Projects, and Papers for “Gregg Junior High Typing,” Part 1, Chapters 
1-8. New York 36: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 
Pp. 80. 

Russell, Donald S. Algebra Problems. New York 3: Barnes & Noble, 1960. Pp. 
viii+ 134. $1.75. 

Terres, John K. The Wonders I See. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1960. 
Pp. 256. $5.00. 

Thomas, Shirley. Men of Space: Profiles of the Leaders in Space Research, De- 
velopment, and Exploration, Vol. I. Philadelphia 39: Chilton Co., 1960. Pp. 
xx +236. $3.95. 

Tressler, J. C., and Others. Junior English in Action, Book One, pp. xiv+466, 
$3.48; Teacher's Manual and Answer Book, pp. iv+-166; Book Two, pp. 
xiv+466, $3.48; Teacher's Manual and Answer Book, pp. iv+-168; Book 
Three, pp. xii+-500, $3.60; Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book, pp. iv+152. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1960 (seventh edition). 

Wheelock, Frederic M. Latin: An Introductory Course Based on Ancient Authors. 
College Outline Series. New York 3: Barnes & Noble, 1960 (second edition). 
Pp. xxxiv-+378. $4.00. 

Workbook for “Men and Nations: A World History,” prepared by John M. 
Peoples, pp. 190; Teacher's Manual for “Men and Nations: A World History,” 
prepared by John M. Peoples and Alice J. Scott, pp. 140; Tests for “Men and 
Nations: A World History,” prepared by John M. Peoples, pp. 60. Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1960. 
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Pamphets 


Annotated Bibliography of Materials in Economic Education, 1960-61. New 
York 36: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1960. Pp. 52. $0.50. 

Australian Council for Educational Research. Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 
1958-1959. Melbourne C.1: Australian Council for Educational Research. 
Pp. 44. 

Aviation Education and the Space Age. Prepared by W. Earl Sams. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 1960. Pp. xii+-68. 

Belanger, Laurence L. Career Guidance for Girls. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 3. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1960. Pp. viii+120. 

Bower, Eli M., and Others. High School Students Who Later Became Schizo- 
phrenic. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 8. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1960. Pp. 
viii+158. 

Buddeke, Sister Rita. Differential Factorial Patterns of Boys and Girls in Alge- 
braic Computation. Washington 17: Catholic University of America Press, 
1960. Pp. viii-+54. $1.00. 

Bull, M. A. The Qualifications and Supply of Mathematics Teachers. Studies in 
Education, No. 18. Wellington C.1: New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, 1960. Pp. 74. 

Bunger, Fred Anton. Cultural Forces and Academic Success in College Fresh- 
men. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1. Lexington: 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1960. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

Careers in Highway Traffic Safety. Washington 6: National Commission on 
Safety Education, National Education Association, 1958. Pp. 62. $1.00. 

Classroom Aids for Teachers. Edmonton, Alberta: Department of Education, 
1960. Pp. 96. 

The Coming Crisis in the Selection of Students for College Entrance. A Sympo- 
sium by Robert J. Havighurst and Others. Edited by Kenneth E. Anderson. 
Washington 6: American Educational Research Association, 1960. Pp. 40. 
$1.00. 

Conant, James Bryant. A Memorandum to School Boards: Recommendations 
for Education in the Junior High School Years. Princeton, New Jersey: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 1960. Pp. 46. $0.50. 

The Credit Union Yearbook, 1960. Madison 1, Wisconsin: Credit Union National 
Association (Filene House, 1617 Sherman Avenue). Pp. 63. 

Curriculum Planning To Meet Tomorrow's Needs. A Report of the Twenty- 
fourth Educational Conference, New York City, 1959, held under the auspices 
of the Educational Records Bureau and the American Council on Education. 
Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Washington 6: American Council on Education, 
1960. Pp. viii+-182. 

Didier, Sister Mary Ambrose. The Vocabulary of General Science at the Eighth 
Grade Level. Washington 17: Catholic University of America Press, 1960, Pp. 
viii+80. $1.50. 
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Downey, Lawrence W. The Task of Public Education. Studies in Educational 
Administration, Monograph No. 7. Chicago 37: Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago, 1960. Pp. viii+88. $2.00. 

Eames, Thomas H. Some Neural and Glandular Bases of Learning. Boston Uni- 
versity Journal of Education, Vol. CXLII, No. 4. Boston 15: Boston University 
School of Education, 1960. Pp. 36. $1.00. 

“Editor to Editor.” A Report of the 4th International Workshop of Education 
Editors, 1959, Washington, D.C. Edited by W. Amos Abrams and Others. 
Washington 6: Education Press Association of America. Pp. 61 (processed). 
$2.00. 

Emotional Aspects of School Desegregation. A Report by Psychiatrists. An 
Abbreviated and Less Technical Version of Report #37, Psychiatric Aspects 
of School Desegregation, May, 1957, as Formulated by the Committee on 
Social Issues, Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. New York 10: Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry (104 East 25th Street), 1960. Pp. 48. 
$0.50. 

A Five-Year School Building and Future Sites Program, 1961-1965. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Board of School Directors, Milwaukee Public Schools, 1960. Pp. 96. 

Free and Inexpensive Pictures, Pamphlets and Packets for Air/Space Age Edu- 
cation. Washington 6: National Aviation Education Council, 1960 (third 
edition). Pp. 27. 

Godbey, Edsel T. The Governors of Kentucky and Education, 1780-1852. Bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXXII, No. 4. Lexington: College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 1960. Pp. 122. $1.00. 

Guidelines for Library Planners. Proceedings of the Library Buildings and 
Equipment Institute. Edited by Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad. Chicago 
11: American Library Association, 1960. Pp. 128. $3.75. 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in California Junior Colleges. Bul- 
letin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 6. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1960. Pp. xviii+ 102. 

Hinkson, Stephanie. American Children’s Questions about Life in India. Clare- 
mont Asian Studies, No. 6. Claremont, California: Society for Oriental Studies, 
Claremont Graduate School, 1959. Pp. 34. $1.00. 

Indianapolis, Indiana: A Study of the Sudden Forced Resignation of a Superin- 
tendent. Report of an Investigation. Washington 6: National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Education, Nationa] Education Association, 
1960. Pp. 26. 

International Yearbook of Education, Vol. XXI, 1959. UNESCO and International 
Bureau of Education Publication No. 212. Paris; UNESCO; Geneva: Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, 1960. Pp. 550. $5.50. 

Laboratories in the Classroom: New Horizons in Science Education. New York 3: 
Science Materials Center, 1960. Pp. 96. $1.45. 

Language Teaching Today. Report of the Language Laboratory Conference Held 
at Indiana University, January 22-23, 1960. Edited by Felix J. Oinas. Inter- 
national Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, Part 2. Publica- 
tion Fourteen of the Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, 
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Folklore, and Linguistics. Bloomington: Director of Publications, Research 
Center, Indiana University, 1960. Pp. xii+222. $4.00. 

Let’s Read Together: Books for Family Enjoyment. Selected and Annotated by 
a Special Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the Children’s Services Division, American Library Association. Chicago 11: 
American Library Association, 1960. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

Lonsdale, Richard C. The School’s Role in Metropolitan Area Development. The 
1960 J. Richard Street Lecture. Syracuse 10, New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 72. $1.00. 

Martin, James W., and Quindry, Kenneth E. Southern States New Revenue 
Potentials. Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Regional Education Board, 1960. Pp. 30. 

Marvel, Lorene. The Music Consultant at Work. New York 27: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. Pp. viiit+-72. $1.75. 

Minneapolis Public Schools. Exploratory Experiences and Resources in Art for 
Junior and Senior High School Students. Minneapolis 15. Public Schools, 1960. 
Pp. 144. $3.00. 

New Teaching Aids for the American Classroom. A Symposium on the state of 
research in instructional television and tutorial machines, held 13 and 14 
November, 1959. Stanford, California: Institute for Communication Research, 
Stanford University, 1960. Pp. xii+174. $1.00. 

New Zealand Council for Educational Research. XXVth Annual Report, 1959-60. 
Wellington C.1: New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1960. Pp. 42. 

“1960 Achievement Testing Program in Independent Schools and Supplementary 
Studies.” Educational Records Bulletin No. 77. New York 32: Educational 
Records Bureau, 1960. Pp. xii+82 (processed). 

100 Selected Films in Economic Education. New York 36: Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 1960. Pp. 34. $0.75. 

The Opaque Projector. Prepared by Kenneth L. Bowers. Bridges for Ideas, No. 
10. Austin 12: Visual Instruction Bureau, Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, 1960. Pp. 42. $2.00. 

Operation New York: Using the Natural Environment of the City as a Curriculum 
Resource. New York 19: Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 1960. Pp. x+118. $1.00. 

Organization of Special Education for Mentally Deficient Children. UNESCO 
and International Bureau of Education Publication No. 214. Paris: UNESCO; 
Geneva: International Bureau of Education, 1960. Pp. 272. $3.00. 

Preparation of General Secondary School Curricula: A Study in Comparative 
Education. UNESCO and International Bureau of Education Publication No. 
216. Paris: UNESCO; Geneva: International Bureau of Education, 1960. Pp. 
398. $4.00. 

Pupil Services Series, 1960: No. 1, The Staff Evaluate the School's Testing Pro- 
gram by George E. Hill, pp. 30; No. 2, Students and Parents Evaluate the 
School's Guidance Program by George E. Hill and Dale F. Nitzschke, pp. 24; 
No. 3, Cumulative Records in Ohio High Schools by Donald A. Green, pp. 28. 
Athens: Center for Educational Service, College of Education, Ohio University, 
1960. $1.00 each. 


Rankings of the States, 1960. Research Report 1960-R9. Washington 6: Research 
Division, National Education Association, 1960. Pp. 44. $0.75. 

“Reports and Speeches of the Fifth Yale Conference on the Teaching of the 
Social Studies, April 8 and 9, 1960.” New Haven: Sponsored by the Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program, Graduate School, Yale University, 1960. Pp. 58 
(processed). $1.00. 

Rosen, Ned A. A Validation Study of the College Entrance Examination Board 
Examinations and Other Predictors at Purdue University. Studies in Higher 
Education, XC. Lafayette, Indiana: Division of Educational Reference, Purdue 
University, 1960. Pp. 26. $1.00. 

Scarfe, N. V. Conflicting Ideas in Teacher Education. Boyd H. Bode Memorial 
Lectures, 1959. Columbus 10: College of Education, Ohio State University, 
1960. Pp. viii+40. $1.00. 

Seeman, Melvin. Social Status and Leadership: The Case of the School Executive. 
Educational Research Monographs, No. 35. Columbus 10: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, College of Education, Ohio State University, 
1960. Pp. xiv+156. $4.00 cloth. $3.00 paper. 

Shanahan, Rev. Patrick E. State Laws Providing for the Transportation of Non- 
public School Children. Washington 17: Catholic University of America Press, 
1960. Pp. 26. $0.50. 

The Social Education of the Academically Talented. Edited by Ruth Wood 
Gavian. Curriculum Series, No. 10. Washington 6: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1958. Pp. x+102. $2.00. 

Stead, William H., with George L. Fersh. Natural Resource Use in Our Economy. 
New York 36: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1960 (revised). Pp. 88. 

Strang, Ruth, and Lindquist, Donald M. The Administrator and the Improve- 
ment of Reading. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. Pp. x+110. 
$1.10. 

Strom, Ingrid M. Research in Grammar and Usage and Its Implications for 
Teaching Writing. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. XXXVI, No, 5. Bloomington: Division of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana University, 1960. Pp. viii+ 24. $1.25. 

Suggestions for Teaching Foreign Languages by the Audio-Lingual Method. 
Prepared by Gustave Mathieu and Others. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 7. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1960. Pp. viii+28. 

Teacher Preparation for Health Education. Report of a Joint WHO/UNESCO 
Expert Committee. World Health Organization Technical Report Series, No. 
198. Geneva: World Health Organization, 1960. Pp. 20. $0.30. 

Teaching by Television. A Report from the Ford Foundation and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. New York 22: Office of Reports, Ford Foun- 
dation, 1959. Pp. 88. 

That All May Learn To Read. Papers presented at the First Annual Reading 
Conference, Syracuse University, 1959. Compiled and edited by Roy A. Kress. 
Syracuse 10, New York: School of Education, Syracuse University, 1960. Pp. 
viii+94. 
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YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 
THE ASSURANCE OF 
ESTABLISHED AND RELIABLE TESTS 


in ACHIEVEMENT... 


THE IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 


Authors: Prepared at the University of lowa under the direction of 
E. F. Lindquist and A. N. Hieronymus 


Range: Grades 3-9 


The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills are concerned wholly with the funda- 
mentals of elementary school instruction—with the three R’s and other 
basic skills essential to success in any type of schoolwork. The five major 
areas tested are: Vocabulary; Reading Comprehension; Language Skills; 
Work Study Skills; Arithmetic Skills. 


in INTELLIGENCE... 


THE LORGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Authors: Irving Lorge and Robert L. Thorndike, 
Teacher's College, Columbia University 


Range: Kindergarten—Grade 12 
The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests provide a continuous set of group 


tests of abstract reasoning ability for all school grades—constructed, tried 
out, and standardized under an outstanding authorship team. 


The Primary Battery, for K-Grade 3, consists of three non-reading tests 
and includes subtests of oral vocabulary, pictorial classification, and pic- 
torial pairing. The Verbal and Nonverbal Batteries measure scholastic 
aptitude and abstract reasoning ability, respectively, and are for use in 


Grades 4-12. 


For a complete catalog write the sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Editorial Offices: Boston 


Regional Sales Offices: New York 16 ATLANTA5 Dattas1 Pato ALTo 
Foreign Sales Office: Boston 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


(A department of the University of Chicago) 


Offers resident accommodations at nominal rates to visiting American 
and foreign educators—and to others on professional visits to the Uni-; 
versity of Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE is also available for small or large con- 
ference groups which require meeting space and food service. 


The House is open twelve months of the year. 


For details write to: 


Tue DrreEcToR 

INTERNATIONAL HousE 

1414 East 59th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois (FAirfax 4-8200) 


FOR YOUR PERMANENT LIBRARY ... 


Tue University or Cuicaco Press has made special arrangements for 
subscribers to have their issues of this journal bound in an Authorized 
Binding. Durable and decorative, crafted to rigid specifications, these 
bound volumes are an inexpensive asset to any institutional library, 
office, or home. 


Four issues of Scuoot Review, March through December, in the best 
grade of brown, washable buckram, stamped on the spine with the 
title, volume, year, and the University crest, including your name on the 
front cover, cost $4.45. 


BounD VOLUMES afe returned to you prepaid approximately 30 days 
after receipt of your issues. Send the order form below with your ship- 
ment of journals. Full remittance must accompany order. Ship your 
order and journals via parcel post directly to Pustisners’ AUTHORIZED 
Binpery Service, Lrp., 430 West Erie Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Please bind issues of ScHoot Review. 
I am inclosing the journals with my remittance of $ 


Coming in the 
Summer Issue of 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Stemulating articles by 


D. B. Gowin 


who proposes that philosophy leads to philosophizing 
as an approach to the solution of school problems 


Sing-nan Fen 


who suggests how vocational education can become 
the basis for liberalizing one’s life 


John Walton 


who clarifies the roles of those who study teaching 
and those who teach and looks forward to better com- 
munication between the two groups 


Sylvia Angus and Edwin Fenton 


two college professors who report widely varying ex- 
periences with, and interpretations concerning, the 
American high school 
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